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Canada and the Newest 
New Deal 


A. L. LEVINE 


® UNDOUBTEDLY, KENNEDY was Canada’s candi- 
date, but, characteristically, for the wrong reasons. Our 
eternal preoccupation with the Canadian Angle on mat- 
ters American once again seems to have got things out 
of focus. Let us be entirely clear about the significance— 
for us, for the Americans, and for the rest of the world 
—of Mr. Kennedy's successful bid for power. To con- 
centrate upon what is going to hap to our agricul- 
ture, base metals, gas and oil is to bark up the wrong 
tree. The new administration’s forthcoming gyrations 
in these spheres should prove to be only of relatively 
minor significance. We simply have to face the un- 
pleasant fact that nothing the new administration is 
likely to do, good or bad, in the realm of agriculture or 
in the matter of tariffs and quotas on the products of 
resource-based industries, will have very much effect on 
the present status quo. The Democratic victory was 
neither a harbinger - a new deal for our agriculture nor 
a guarantee of palmier days for our oil and mining 
people. New deal—or rotten deal—things will be much 
as before in these areas. For one thing, we can be as- 
sured that there will be no excessive zeal shown to 
tackle the farm problem. It is generally conceded that 
the new administration will take its good time in ad- 
dressing itself to the farmers’ plight. The wheat and 
bible belt was somewhat less than enthusiastic for the 
young senator from Massachusetts, and the old maxim 
of political horsetrading—low vote, low priority for your 
problem—should prove to be as applicable here as else- 
where. And, when the farm question does finally arrive 
at the head of the queue—admittedly, this could be 
sooner than we have intimated—a lot of people will 
suddenly discover the bitter truth that presidents may 
come and presidents may go, but the Great Farm Prob- 
lem goes on for ever. It is surely the safest of bets to 
predict that the problem will be settled neither to our 
satisfaction, nor to the satisfaction of anyone else. 


If the oil and base metal people think that now is 
the time for their new deal, they, too, are building 
castles in Spain—unless they believe that Mr. Kennedy’s 
proposal for a reduction in depletion allowances, and in 
the amounts allowed fer exploration and development 
expenses, is going to unleash a frenzied expansion of our 
own resource-based industries. At any rate, there will 
certainly be no radical changes in the tariffs and quotas 
on the items in question. 

The real significance of Mr. Kennedy's victory for poor 
blighted Canadians, or for anyone pr for that siete, 
has to do with none of these things. Of course, some 


might be inclined to the gloomy view that the presence 
of this new man in the White House will matter not a 
whit, even in areas other than wheat and oil. But this is 
as wrong as can be. And it is also downright wrong to 
affect a posture of complete bewilderment or puzzle- 
ment as to the possible consequences of Kennedy's 
advent to power. Almost everyone readily acknowledges 
that the President-elect shows signs of being quite lit- 
erally a president rather than a pleasant chap who 
amiably surrenders authority to a vast entourage of 
aides and staff, that he appears to believe that advisers 
are merely there to give advice and not to propel a 
creaking executive apparatus into action. Indeed, most 
of the portents point to a strong president, or at least 
to the display of a great deal more strength than was 
evident during the past eight years of affable abdication 
from responsibility. Now the important point of all this 
is not the obvious one that the American people are 
soon going to have a chief executive who has a different 
attitude to his job, but, rather, that the President-elect 
favors a much stronger dose of sheer government than 
did his predecessor. Herein lies the real significance of 
the Kennedy victory. Moreover, Strong Government in 
this day and age is necessarily Big Government, and 
certainly the indications are that the incoming regime 
will increase the scope of federal activity in a number 
of spheres, and, in some cases, embark upon federal aid 
or intervention for the first time. Kennedy's speeches and 
campaign promises were filled with references to such 
things as the need for adequate federal aid to schools, 
to the priority which should be given federal assistance 
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to depressed areas—such assistance to take the form not 
only of preference in the matter of defense contracts but 
of long-term development loans as well—to the need for 
increased federal activity in the realms of public power, 
irrigation, reclamation and highway building, to federal 
aid for urban renewal (this latter being a problem of 
simply frightful proportions) and to the provision of 
more public housing for lower and middle income 
groups. 

Will all this be Big Government with a New Dealish 
tinge? Will Mr. Kennedy really bring a New Deal back 
to Washington, for better or for worse? This is prob- 
lematical, but it does seem that some kind of new (if 
not New) Deal is in the offing. The President-elect has 
promised to extend the bounds of the welfare state. He 
has even made so bold as to propose a medical care plan 
for the aged, to be set up within the Social Security 
System. He has also troubled the Conscience of the 
Conservative with a promise of increased monthly pay- 
ments to the recipients of Social Security benefits. More- 
over, there are indications that there will not only be 
new, but different, blood on various of the federal 
regulatory agencies. More particularly, those appointed 
to serve on bodies such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Federal Communications Commission 
might prove to be persons rather less inclined than some 
of those whom they succeeded to bend a receptive ear 
to the pleadings of special interests. 

Big Government will mean Big Spending—rest as- 
sured of this. To the items of additional expenditure 
already noted, should be added increased defense out- 
lays and larger amounts of foreign aid, especially to 
Latin America and Africa. Increasingly, the spotlight 
may focus on the magnitude of federal spending, and 
not necessarily out of fear of adding fuel to the fires of 
endemic inflation. The decade of the sixties may bring 
something other than the high prosperity of the forties 
and fifties, so that arguments over proper levels of gov- 
ernment spending will have to be fought out within a 
new and possibly more menacing context. Certainly, the 
economic outlook for the immediate future is not al- 
together to the liking of even the most sanguine of pro- 
fessional optimists, and the question of how big the 
Big Spending should be will perhaps become the poser. 
But this broaches a large issue. Will the Kennedy ad- 
ministration have a truly well-devised, well-rounded 
program for fighting a recession, assuming the latter to 
be not entirely outside the realm of possibility? Surely, 
it is altogether probable—and Canadians please take 
note—that one of the ingredients of the new accretion 
of energy which will doubtless begin flowing into the 
business of governing the United States, come January, 
will be a lot more vigor on the anti-recession front. 
The Kennedy camp has criticized the outgoing adminis- 
tration not only for pursuing the wrong kind of mone- 
tary policy (it has been alleged that the long-term in- 
terest rate is today too high) but for showing far too 
much dependence upon monetary policy itself; that is, 
for leaning too heavily upon monetary policy as the 
counter-cyclical weapon. The Kennedy forces have pro- 
posed not only lower interest rates and easier and 
cheaper mortgage money to get things moving in con- 
struction and in capital formation generally, but liberal 
dollops of deficit financing, should the recession prove to 
be severe or prolonged. Certainly, this kind of talk is 
entirely consistent with promise of an activist program 
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involving increased federal outlays in a number of dif- 
ferent spheres. 


So there it is. Whether it is New Deal or Bad Deal, 
it definitely has a bit of a New Look about it, at least 
compared to the Blank Look of the last eight years. 
But whatever the Deal or the Look, it is surely in the 
pledge of an increased will to action that lies the main 
significance of Kennedy's victory. Unfortunately, we 
have no guarantee that the legislative branch will 
swallow the pill whole. Remember, this is a Congress in 
which the coalition of Southern Democrats and con- 
servative Northern Republicans has been anything but 
weakened. However, assuming that the new president 
can get the essentials of his program through House and 
Senate, the consequences for Canada will not only be 
important, but, we submit, salutary as well. The mere 
fact that lassitude will be replaced by vigor, at a time 
of possible economic slowdown, is itself to be welcomed. 
A willingness to take effective action against recession 
at the appropriate moment, and to cease, at least temp- 
orarily, to be transfixed by the spectre of inflation, is 
et a Good Thing for Canada. Moreover, 
if the promised interest in depressed. areas, the school 
problem, urban redevelopment, public housing and 
other deserving spheres sees light of day in actual 
legislation, what a magnificent example this will be for 
Canadian governments. If, then, one insists upon scan- 
ning the pending change of face in Washington for the 
Canadian Angle, these are the things which are of the 
utmost importance for Canada: the prospect of un- 
abashed reliance upon energy and intelligence in the 
event of a continuing and growing slackness in the 
North American economy, and a probable replacement 
of inactivity by activity in certain other areas where the 
need is most pressing. So if we have shown enthusiasm 
for the Democratic standard-bearer, let our elation at 
his victory be for the right reasons. Let us not rejoice 
in such improbables as cure-all remedies for the prob- 
lems of world agriculture, petroleum or copper. There 
is nothing in any of the President-elect’s pronouncements 
on these matters which should lead us to anticipate a 
genuinely new departure. The millenium here might 
eventually be ushered in, but certainly not in 1961, nor 
even in 1964. Be thankful, then, for small mercies, for a 
filling in of the White House void, and for a willingness 
to apply intelligence where it is now most desperately 
nee 


While we're getting rid of false hopes, let us also set 
the record straight by getting rid of at least one false 
fear. Whatever Kennedy will have to offer by way of a 
farm program, it should not result in a vastly expanded 
flood into the world’s markets of surplus American agri- 
cultural commodities. More energetic attempts, here and 
there, to move some of the mountainous pile of surplus 
may well eventuate, but there is little likelihood of the 
new administration’s turning the U.S. surplus disposal 
program into the instrument for coping with the farm 
problem. Kennedy has, it is true, promised increased 
price supports, as many an anxious Canadian has no 
doubt noticed, but, at the same time, he has also 
promised to impose a variety of production controls. 

is is an important pledge, and it reinforces impres- 
sions that the new administration will be in no mood to 
increase the already huge appropriations for agricul- 
ture. And Congress will undoubtedly be at one with the 
new president on this particular score. The U.S. agricul- 
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tural surplus may continue to oppress us, but it won't 
suffocate us. In fact, output controls may even stunt its 
growth a bit, and a recalcitrant administration and Con- 
gress will surely balk at yet more expensive solutions 
to the surplus problem. ' Disposal programs—even those 
envisaged by the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954—cost money, and the incoming 
administration seems to have its eye fixed, for the time 
being at least, not upon the solid citizenry of South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, but upon other claimants 
to the federal largesse. 


1960 NOEL 


From out ivyleague cloaks 
and christian dior mantles 
brandishing long-stemmed miniature glass goblets 
swaying to a nervous system rhythm on stereo 
the rabble cries 


No room at the split-level 
No room at the split-level 


From out the cellars of Frisco 
fumbles a poet 
blinking blindly in the sun 
who shouts to me 
Your Christ has run away from 
pastel plastic Christmas trees 


And the monarch 
the awsome letters 
MFG 


after his name 


explains in a memo 
Competition too great for Him 
mass production you understand 
electric cocktail shakers 
fibre-glass filter tips 
push-button dinky toys 
solar-powered snow shovels 
fin-tailed ferraris 
wings and propellors optional 
Christmas market saturated 


And a caroller 
in polaroid sunglasses 
stands on the corner 
of 0 dg ga 
flagging a ca 
to aietan to the cathedral 
of Capital Recordings Inc. 
so for three-ninety-eight 
everyone can listen to 
a sensational new 

rendition of 

Silent Night 

and kids can turn up the treble to hear 
the Christmas Story 
of a gimmick reindeer 
with a comic commie nose 


From out a chromium mike 

on a teakwood pulpit 

I am commanded to run after Him 
and lead Him back 


But they're wrong 
He’s not gone 
because 


from out the room next to mine 
at an improbable hour on Christmas morn 
stumbles a boy-child 
five 
mine 
clutching a gift 
tenderly commercial 
for me 


see? 
if Mary’s boy-child had been born 
in 1955 
she would say today 
It’s beautiful sweetie thank you 
and softly 
What is it? 


and I bet it would be 

a pencil holder 

little-hand-made 

from a frozen-juice can 

enamelled 

with magazine pictures pasted awry 
and directions-to-make given by 

a chic young lady who 


teaches kindergarten 
on T.V. 


Kenly Anderson 
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The K Sensation 


Thursday: Wire services report from New Delhi that 
a mysterious youth burst into the Soviet Embassy this 
afternoon and cornered a third secretary in the hallway. 
“Mr. K. has been arrested,” he asserted in a Harvard 
accent and not as the scribes. The third secretary 
blanched and flattened his back against the wall. “Which 
Mr. K.?” he mumbled. 

“Our Mr. Kennedy, you fool,” replied the Harvard 
man, insulted by such provincialism. As he slipped out 
the door with hands waving in the air, the Russian re- 
marked to a reliable observer: “By George, that’s the 
code clerk from the American Embassy. I know him 
well.” 

The electrifying news was on the wires in minutes. 
In Bonn, a spokesman for the West German Foreign 
Office admitted that “We knew something big was go- 
ing on in Key West.” In London, political experts refused 
to comment. (A sign of concern, says our London cor- 
respondent.) In Cambridge, Mass., Professor J. K. Gal- 
braith could not be located. The New York market fell 
four points before the close. 

Friday: Reports of Mr. Kennedy's arrest remain un- 
confirmed by official sources, but a flurry of rumors fills 
the air. Mr. Kennedy was last seen by reporters on Tues- 
day morning playing touch football with members of his 
family. The manager of his hotel says that room service 
delivered his breakfast on Thursday morning (orange 
juice, codfish, and Sanka: $2.25), but that there had 
been no request to remove the empty dishes. (“We don’t 
do nothing till we know his wishes.”) A holiday party 
of twelve protestant Republicans from Arizona regis- 
tered at the same hotel yesterday afternoon. 

In Ottawa, the Canadian cabinet met for four hours 
this morning, and Mr. Diefenbaker spoke to reporters 
afterwards. “I enjoy a good codfish myself, but it doesn’t 
always agree with me. Perhaps he has indigestion,” said 
the Prime Minister. “However, I don’t wish to say any- 
thing for the record until I have seen the report from 
our Ambassador in Washington. But let me say this: in 
a country with a Bill of Rights, such things should not 
happen.” 

The Editor of our Women’s Page is convinced that the 
coup d’etat would not have taken place if Mrs. Nixon 
had been elected. “She’s a good, plain woman and 
wouldn’t have any of those Paris fashions in the White 
House. I suppose they just knew Jackie couldn't get 
along with Mrs. Khrushchev.” 

Saturday: Mr. Kennedy reappeared at his hotel in Key 
West this morning, confirming this newspaper's sus- 
picion that recent reliable reports were open to doubt. 
It is sobering to be reminded on these occasions of the 
frailty of the American system of government. We are 
happy to announce that Mr. R. J. Furbin, formerly a 
member of the American State Department, has joined 
our staff as New Delhi correspondent. 

DS. 
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The South African 
Referendum 


RAMSAY COOK 


® THE NATIONALIST VICTORY in the South African 
referendum on republican status has at last made it pos- 
sible for the Canadian government to take a stand on 
apartheid which will be right but not radical—surely 
two qualities desired by Conservatives. 

Successive governments in Canada have to date been 
timid and vacillating toward the herrenvolk doctrines 
and practices of the South African Nationalists. Every 
time the subject was discussed at the United Nations 
before 1958, Canada abstained from condemning the 
policies of her sister in the Commonwealth. In 1958 the 
new Conservative government gave hope to Canadian 
liberals by voting for the General Assembly’s resolution 
condemning apartheid. But these hopes were short- 
lived. At last year’s session Canada’s vote went against 
the resolution. Explaining this change of view, Mr. 
Green told the House of Commons that the 1959 resolu- 
tion was more extreme than the previous one. In fact, 
however, there was no substantial change; indeed, 
Canada voted against some clauses which were exact 
copies of the 1958 statement. 


Mr. Green also argued that Canada should not take 
any action that would lead to South Africa’s expulsion 
from the Commonwealth because this would provide a 
precedent which could lead to the disintegration of the 
association. On February 10, 1960, he said: “Canada 
believes that the Commonwealth is of such great value 
in world affairs that a course of the type I have men- 
tioned would be doing a disservice to the Canadian 
people and the world at large. We have been able to use 
our influence for the modification of policies we do not 
like, but to come out and condemn a fellow member of 
the Commonwealth as has been suggested would be 
very unwise in our opinion.” Here Mr. Green was con- 
tending that by keeping the South Africans in the club 
the other members would eventually be able to pressure 
the head-strong Nationalists into modifying their views 
on race relations. 

To many people it was plain before March 21, 1960 
that Verwoerd’s government could never be convinced 
that its course could lead only to violence and blood- 
shed. After the Sharpeville massacre when the National- 
ists stated that they had no intention of altering their 
policies just because a few trouble-makers were critical 
of them, nearly everyone recognized that argument was 
no longer of any avail. Nearly everyone, that is, except 
the leaders of the Canadian government. Mr. Diefen- 
baker, preparing to leave for the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference, insisted that no resolution con- 
demning apartheid should be entertained by the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, although Prime Minister Mac- 
millan was to be armed with precisely this kind of state- 
ment. The Canadian Prime Minister preferred to go to 
London with his hands completely free, still hoping to 
use his moral influence with the South African repre- 
sentatives. Moreover, he repeated the government's view 
that to condemn South Africa officially could only sow the 
“seeds of mutual recrimination” which would “threaten 
the partnership whose essence has always been tolera- 
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tion, restraint, and free co-operation.” After the bloody 
events of March, this was indeed going the extra mile. 


On his return, Mr. Diefenbaker frankly confessed that 
his charitable optimism had been fruitless. “I cannot 
report that there was any indication in Mr. Loew’s atti- 
tude, representing his government, that he was moved 
by the arguments, or concerned about the force of inter- 
national opinion,” he told the House of Commons on 
May 16. What then could be done about applying other 
forms of pressure in an association of nations as loose 
as the Commonwealth? As the Prime Minister pointed 
out in his oracular way, the Conference had not taken 
any steps either to condemn South Africa or to establish 
any rules for membership in the Commonwealth. But 
the stage had been arranged for a review of the South 
African question, if the Nationalists fulfilled their re- 
peated threat to submit the question of republican status 
to the white electorate. In reply to South Africa’s notice 
that it was considering a referendum on republicanism 
in the near future, the Conference stated that if she 
adopted republican status, South Africa would have to 
apply for readmission to the Commonwealth. Mr. Diefen- 
baker explained: “What has taken place here is a resolu- 
tion that there is no automatic membership in the 
Commonwealth, and I believe it is also suggestive of the 
possibility that the time is not far distant when accept- 
ance by custom, rather than by our declaration, of cer- 
tain basic principles including equality of races, colors 
and creeds will be assumed.” 


If this statement means anything, it must surely mean 
that, first, there is no longer any question of considering 
the need to expel the kingdom of South Africa, but 
rather a question of permitting the republic of South 
Africa entry to the Commonwealth. Thus the problem is 
transformed from one of interfering in the domestic 
concerns of a member nation of the Commonwealth to 
one of considering the legal question of the right of a 
new republic to join the association. Moreover, the case 
is not governed by the precedents of India and Ghana 
where the change in status was supported by the ma- 
jority of the electorate. In South Africa a small majority 
of the white minority favored the change; the majority 
of the people were not permitted to vote. Secondly, the 
Prime Minister suggests, in an ambiguous way, that by 
rejecting the application of the republic of South Africa 
a precedent will be established on racial equality in 
the Commonwealth—the principle of racial equality will 
become a custom of the club. Thus the history of the 
development of Dominion status may be repeated in the 
area of racial status. While equality of status was 
achieved as a matter of custom by the Dominions at 
least five and probably eight years before the Statute of 
Westminster, it now seems possible that equality of race 
may also be achieved by custom before the passage of 
a declaratory statute—at least if Mr. Diefenbaker and 
the other leaders of the white minority in the Common- 
wealth exploit the potential of their careful phrasemak- 
ing of last May. 

It hardly seems necessary to argue that the potential 
should be exploited. Obviously the Commonwealth 
would face a crisis more dangerous than Suez if the 
question of South Africa’s readmission resulted in a 
clear-cut division between the old and the new members, 
between the white and the colored. As a result of the 
republican victory in South Africa, there is no need for 
such a division, for the problem can now be approached 
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as a legal and external question rather than a moral and 
domestic one. Here is an opportunity for Mr. Diefen- 
baker to combine the fervor of his Western populism 
with his often repeated admiration for the British 
common law approach without violating his Conserva- 
tism. One day, perhaps, another Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter will be able to participate in a ceremony welcomin 

a new and different South Africa back into a multi-racia 
Commonwealth, which will have as one of its principles 
the declaration that all peoples in the association are 
“equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another 
in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs.” 


Thoughtless Months 


Now that the campaign is over, America may have the 
opportunity to discover the capacities and intentions of 
the man it has chosen as President. The campaign did 
not supply the material for any comprehensive judg- 
ment. Neither candidate went beyond the skeleton of 
commitments he had proclaimed at his nomination; 
indeed, both settled back into the repetition of a few 
catch-phrases in patch-work speeches. For Senator Ken- 
nedy, the issue was “getting America moving again’; 
for Vice-President Nixon, the issue was “experience” in 
dealing with the Communist world: the distinction be- 
tween the two in the campaign was one of mood and 
personal charm, not policy. The writings of learned 
s h writers on both sides, which might have eluci- 

ated the issues, were discarded by the candidates on 
the hustings. 

Senator Kennedy did emphasize, from the beginning 
of his campaign for the nomination, that he regards the 
presidency as an office whose great power and prestige 
should be used. We have the feeling that he will act with 
flourish and decisiveness in extending American foreign 
aid, making a more sympathetic approach to the neutral 
powers, expanding the nuclear defense program, stimu- 
lating the economy with new measures of welfare and 
works; and while he will undoubtedly infuse such acts 
with a panache that Mr. Nixon lacks, there is little evi- 
dence that Mr. Nixon’s international program would 
have been much different in outline. 

The highlights of the campaign were unfortunate. The 
television quizzes quickly became rigid and repetitious; 
their form prevented the candidates from doing more 
than making caricatures of their own and each other's 
positions. In the two controversies over policy (toward 
Quemoy-Matsu and Cuba), the candidates confused 
public understanding by distorting history and counsel- 
ling the impossible, and ended in ambiguous silence. 
The illusion of Utopia fortunately did not dominate the 
campaign, but it was present in Mr. Kennedy’s hints that 
the world could not remain half slave and half free, and 
in Mr. Nixon’s promise to send Ike off to Eastern Europe 
carrying the torch of freedom. There is nothing like a 
good democratic election for creating hallucinations. 

The crisis of decision over Communist China and the 
UN, which will come by next September, was not men- 
tioned; disarmament and the nuclear test ban were dis- 
missed from thought by statements of good intention; 
the malaise in the American alliance was not analysed. 
The function of a campaign is not to make executive 
decisions, but one must wonder whether such a spell of 
national thoughtlessness can encourage the sober assess- 
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ment and courageous action which must follow Ameri- 
can elections in these times. It would be comforting to 
think that the preoccupations of the campaign become 
irrelevant after election day, conjured away by the new 
President’s wand of realism. 

November 14, 1960 DS. 


Canadian Calendar 


® On October 20, Dr. Jan Weijer, a professor of gen- 
etics at the University of Alberta, announced discovery 
of a calcium-based chemical agent for protection against 
radiation. This mobilized calcium agent is the first 
which can be used in unlimited quantities to repair 
cell damage caused by X-rays (other known protectives, 
which have a poisonous effect on humans, can be ad- 
ministered only in limited amounts) and will make it 
possible for cancer victims to take higher doses of 
X-ray treatments. Further development of the calcium 
agent may produce a protective against nuclear fallout. 


® Organized labor at present represents 32 per cent of 
the non-agricultural paid labor force. 


© The Board of Governors of the Barbados Technical 
Institute has asked Canada to supplement the salaries 
of eight British teachers expected to leave for higher 
salaries elsewhere, or to supply Canadian teachers and 


pay the difference between the salaries Barbados can 
afford to pay and those current in this country. 


® Premier Lesage of Quebec has announced that in 
the present session, legislation will be introduced en- 
abling young farmers to obtain 30-year government 
loans at low interest to cover 90 per cent of the cost 
of establishing farms. After 10 years of operation, 
farmers will receive, as a subsidy, one-third of the loan 
received from the Farm Credit Board. 


® The volume of freight handled at Canadian ports 
in the first half of 1960 rose 12.3 per cent over that for 
the same period of 1959. 


®@ The Junior League of Halifax Crafts Shop has used 
fiberglas molding to produce durable maps for use by 
the blind. The maps include every topographical feature 
molded to scale; boundaries are raised, cities and towns 
marked according to population, and rivers marked to 
indicate the direction of flow; legends are drawn in 
Braille. Previous relief maps produced in the U.S. 
and Britain did not stand up to constant use. 


@ In the last ten years, air passenger traffic in Canada 
has increased from one to five million passengers a year. 
New terminals will be opened next year at Inuvik, Yel- 
lowknife, Prince Rupert, Fort Hardy and North Bay. 


@ Prior to January 1, 1959, a tax convention agreement 
between Canada and the U.S. provided that estates of 
Canadians which included U.S. assets be taxed only 
once, by the Canadian Government. The Canadian 
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Government then settled the matter with U.S. taxing 
authorities. However, the Dominion Succession Duty Act 
was replaced nearly two years ago with the Canada 
Estate Tax Act, and since that time, U.S. assets of 
Canadian estates which pay no tax in Canada have been 
subject to U.S. estate taxes. 


® In 1959, the number of patients in Canadian tuber- 
culosis institutions dropped below 10,000 for the first 
time in 16 years. 


® Alberta has begun a hospital program that will 
provide 2 beds per 1,000 population for the chron- 
ically ill—the highest ratio in Canada. The program, 
which will cost nearly sixteen million dollars, calls for 
100-bed hospitals in most urban centres and 50-bed 
units in many rural areas. Despite the higher initial 
cost to the province, these smaller units within easy 
reach are thought to be best for the chronically ill, and 
more likely to maintain the personal approach to the 
long-term patients, many of whom will spend their 
remaining days in hospital. The new units will free for 
active treatment many beds in the general hospitals, 
which have failed to expand in pace with Alberta’s 
rapid increase in population. 


®@ At the small boat safety conference called in Ottawa 
by the Department of Transport, representatives of the 
boat manufacturers and the tourist industry voted 
against proposals for the licensing of operators of small 
power boats. 


® On November 4, Justice Minister Fulton announced 
federal prison reforms which include segregation of new 
convicts from hardened ones, a working day length- 
ened from four to seven hours, evenings spent in group 
activity, and, as terms near their end, gradual release 
from custody. 


® To reduce Canada’s long-standing travel deficit with 
overseas countries, a proposal calling for a major adver- 
tising promotion in Europe of Canada’s tourist attrac- 
tions, is being considered by the Cabinet for 1961. This 
year, the Federal Government's entire $1,600,000 budget 
for tourist advertising is being spent in the U.S. 
But booming economies, relaxed currency restrictions 
and lower trans-Atlantic fares have recently put Canada 
within reach of a substantial number of European vaca- 
tioners. The 1961 drive would also stress completion of 
the Trans-Canada Highway in an attempt to persuade 
Canadian travellers to remain in Canada. 


® Starting January 1, free hospital care in public wards, 
with private and semi-private patients paying extra, 
will be provided for all Quebec residents. Doctors’ fees 
will not come under the plan. 


® Amount of life insurance owned by Albertans in- 
creased 235 per cent during the 1950's, compared with 
a rise of 90 per cent in Prince Edward Island and 159 
per cent in Ontario. The increase for all of Canada was 
164 per cent, from 16.2 billion dollars in 1950 to 
42.9 billion. 
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The Case of Robert Graves 


LOUIS DUDEK 


® THE EXTRAVAGANT PRAISES heaped on Robert 
Graves®* in England in recent years reflect both a con- 
fusion in critical standards in a culture where poetry 
has suffered a great set-back and a crippling reaction of 
withdrawal, and a confusion in the minds of critics 
themselves as to the nature and development of con- 
temporary poetry. We get superlatives like this: 
There has been no comparable lyrical poetry in 
England since Yeats’ Last Poems (Times Literary 
Supplement ). 
. . . the most consistently worth-reading of any 
poet writing in English (The Spectator ). 
No one else writes poetry of this quality now 
(Edwin Muir in The Observer). 

. so good a poet, likely to outlast so many 
others. ... Here and now I find myself more certain 
that Robert Graves writes true poetry than I am 
about most poets now writing (Kathleen Raine in 
New Statesman). 

How absurd these statements are anyone must know 
who has the background of modern poetry in his mind 
and the position of Robert Graves in it. It is my opinion 
that English literary culture must be in a nerveless and 
tottering condition to hold on so desperately to the thin 
and retrograde tradition represented by Robert Graves 
in this decade. 

But America, too, has its conservatism and reaction. 
Its spokesman Richard Wilbur says of Robert Graves: 
“He is helplessly original; his poems issue directly from 
a self-trusting and inimitable sensibility, and conse- 
quently have no need of imposture, of technical peculi- 
arity, or of pertinence to fashion.” Note in this eulogy 
how “imposture” and “peculiarity” and “fashion” are 
slanted words: they say that Graves has no need of 
dramatic objectivity, of technical freshness, or of con- 
temporary relevance. Wilbur is saying, in fact, that 
Graves is naturally original and therefore has no need 
of technical or other originality. But this is manifestly 
absurd. The technique of a poet is his manner of expres- 
sion, formally considered. A poet without an original 
manner of expression cannot possibly be considered 
original. And all this praise of Robert Graves seems to 
center on his traditional technical excellence—the cri- 
teria of a conservative generation who have no idea of 
where they are going and who are afraid of losing the 
little they have. 

In his early days Robert Graves belonged to the Nurs- 
ery School of English poetry, the score or so of minor 
poets delighted with Mother Goose and the lore of child- 
hood into their adult years. This is a typical phenome- 
non of decadence in English imagination, easily recog- 
nized even outside of eed in people who “re-read 
Alice in Wonderland at least once a year.” They want to 
go back to the cradle, as Graves has it in an early poem 
included in his Collected Poems (1959): 


Oh, to be a child once more, sprawling at ease 
On smooth turf of a ruined castle court ! 


I agree with Edwin Muir, “No one else writes poetry of 
this quality now.” 


*COLLECTED POEMS 1959: Robert Graves: British Book 
Service; $5.75. 
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Some of this early Graves could well have been writ- 
ten by our own Bliss Carman; it is set in a fairyland 
geography of places like Carman’s Ideadaily, W. J. 
Turner's Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, and Graves’s Whipper- 
ginny. (Don’t the words send a shiver of delight up 
your infant spine?) Here is Graves on that theme: 


(A pretty city indeed 

Built on a four-square plan), 

Of the Land of the Gold Man 
Whose eager horses whinny 

In their cribs of gold, 

In the Land of Whipperginny, 

Of the land where none grows old... 


BUT A GRADUAL dissatisfaction with the infantile 
has led Robert Graves into a development which is both 
interesting and instructive for poetry. A hard-headed 
intelligent man, shocked into reality by the First World 
War (vide Good-bye To All That), he was able to see 
through his own emotional attachments to a nonsense 
world, somewhat in the same way that Yeats had done 
before him, and he has tried to translate the language of 
the nursery into the language of serious poetical myth. 
How far he succeeds in this forward heave is the test 
of his later poetry: both the metrical development and 
the essential ideas run parallel with Yeats—from non- 
sense romanticism to vision—but without the same ful- 
filment. 

If Eliot’s travail led toward the cradle in Bethlehem, 
and the relevant poem for this search is “The Journey 
of the Magi,” then for Robert Graves the corresponding 
goal is imagination smoked with magic and black myth, 
and the relevant poem is “The Witches’ Cauldron” on 
page 51 of his Collected Poems: 


The Witches Cauldron, only known before 

By hearsay, fly-like on whose rim he had crawled 
Three times and three times dipped to climb again 
Its uncouth sides, so to go crawling on .. . 


Significantly, the traveller doesn’t reach the haunted 
place, is lost and bemused in the darkness: 


There was a dead snake by some humorous hand 
Twined on the pointing finger; far away 

A bull roared hoarsely, but all else was mist. 
Then anger overcame him .. . 


And thus the poem ends, with suspension marks in the 
charred air. 

Unfortunately, before this journey began in Graves’s 
poetry, the element of rational doubt had knocked out 
the validity of his childhood poetry. In the poem “Mer- 
maid, Dragon, Fiend,” he starts out with “In my child- 
hood rumours ran” etc., and speaks 


Of the mermaid’s doleful game 
In deep water I heard tell, 
Of lofty dragons belching flame, 
Of the hornéd fiend of Hell. 


But he goes on to say, “Soon I mocked at all I heard...” 
and puts down the reason explicitly: 


Now I know the mermaid kin 
I find them bound by natural laws. 
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The old childish fancies are translated into the realities 
—fearful ones too—of the natural world. But with this 
change, the basis of truth, and of poetic vitality, is 
shifted. Graves is really a rationalist who tries to become 
a visionary. Even a cursory reading of his poetry reveals 
that he is not a voyant, that he is cold and mechanical, 
that Urizen rules in his myth-collating soul. He is 
honest, straightforward, intelligent, but he is not pos- 
sessed. He would like to be possessed, but this is only 
a theory growing out of his childhood romanticism. 

It’s a damning fact, for one, that the place where he 
asserts the validity of myth in poetry is the poem “Alice” 
—i.e., our old friend Alice in Wonderland, whom we 
read every year. And the place where he attacks the 
validity of science directly is a very short, brilliant, but 
perfectly rational statement of the case: 


‘The sum of all the parts of Such— 
Of each laboratory scene— 

Is Such.’ While Science means this much 
And means no more, why, let it mean ! 


But were the science-men to find 
Some animating principle 

Which gave synthetic Such a mind 
Vital, though metaphysical— 


To Such, such an event, I think 
Would cause unscientific pain: 

Science, appalled by thought, would shrink 
To its component parts again. 


That is, science would fall back into the lap of total 
reality, and would become only the limited method it 
is, if it once faced up to or bridged the abyss between 
scientific “matter” and unscientific “mind” or “life.” ‘The 
true reality is imaginative, mental. 

The world without imagination is depicted by Graves 
like Eliot's Waste Land, the place without faith where 
people perish: 


Husks, rags and bones, waste-paper, excrement, 
Denied a soul whether for good or evil 

And casually consigned to unfulfilment, 
Are pronged into his bag by the great-devil .. . 


From husks and rags and waste and excrement 
He forms the pavement-feet and the lift-faces; 
He steers the sick words into parliament 
To rule a dust-bin world with deep-sleep phrases. 


A poet, however, who is bothered by this kind of reality, 
or obsessed with it (as Eliot was), is neither fully re- 
ligious nor visionary. Reason is too strong in him, and 
reason determines his real vision of reality. 

Note how on the subject of religion he is a thorough 
sceptic and rationalist: 


The cry of faith, no longer nettlesome, 
Sounds as a blind man’s pitiful plea of “blind.” 


We have at last ceased idling, which to regret 
Were as shallow as to ask our milk-teeth back; 
As many forthwith do, and on their knees 
Call lugubriously upon chaste Christ. 
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His natural position is that of the ironic humanist: “Mid- 
way is man’s own station.” “Nothing that we do / Con- 
cerns the infinities of either side.” 


A dying superstition smiles and hums 
“Abide with me”—God’s evening prayer, not ours. 


YET ABSURDLY ENOUGH, Graves tries in his later 
poetry to revive superstitions more dead than Christian- 
ity is to him: for the sake of poetry, he tries to revive all 
the buried myths of mankind’s nightmarish history as 
the primeval and universal stuff o: try, as the true 
language of imagination. His White Goddess and Greek 
Myths are fascinating compilations propagating this 
theory; but unfortunately his own poetry is never a 
poetic confirmation of the theory. The myth is still-born 
in the caul of laborious metre, and the heart dead under 
the tortuous thought of the poet rationalist. 


This is made abundantly clear in a poem by Graves 
which deals with a critical subject, the interpretation of 
nature. It is entitled “Nature’s Lineaments.” He begins 
by saying that when nature imitates human forms in 
rocks, clouds, or trees, it invariably shows us only sub- 
human forms, “cretins.” Then he goes on: 


Nature is always so: you find 
That all she has of mind 


Is wind, 


Retching among the empty spaces, 
Ruffling the idiot grasses, 
The sheeps’ fleeces. 


Whose pleasures are excreting, poking, 
Havocking and sucking, 
Sleepy licking. 


Whose = are melancholy, 


Whose flowers are oafish, 
Whose waters, silly, 
Whose birds, raffish, 
Whose fish, fish. 


This poem needs no interpretation and no further com- 
ment. It is the rationalist’s nature, the scientist's nature. 
It is also false, and foolish, and blind—to the point of 
trivial rational wit on the greatest of themes. It is reason 
pushing its dogma where it has no business at all, or 
where it should only come upon invitation, when its 
sights are better set on the productivity and paradoxes 
of Old Mother Earth. 


However, these things might be argued. The point 
here is that Graves, who is a proponent of imaginative, 
myth-making poetry, is really a divided man who often 
stands on the wrong side of the fence. When we re- 
member how he got there, the mystery vanishes from 
the case. The Georgian Graves of the early poetry, de- 
voted to childhood games and bucolics, set his back 
against modernism—against the moderns, Pound and 
the Imagists. Coffined in quatrains, he refused to prac- 
tice “vers libre, a dead movement,” and refused to in- 
dulge in the linguistic irrationality of poems like The 
Waste Land and the Cantos. (See his wrong-headed and 
silly book, co-written with Laura Riding, A Survey of 
Modernist Poetry—virtually a tract against the main 
tenets of the new poetry.) But look you, his own matur- 
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ing development has led him to the pursuit of imagina- 
tive “Witches Cauldrons” and irrational Jungian and 
proto-classical myths, even of the Mabinogion, and the 
racial Unconscious! How unfortunate this is: for ob- 
viously, Eliot, related to Corbiére and Laforgue, and 
Ezra Pound, related to Rimbaud, are nearer to the 
visionary sources than is Robert Graves. And since they 
did not have to reject the main road of modernism 
(contemporaneity, exploratory form, search into reality 
where “vision” is rediscovered through realism itself), 
they came nearer to the fruition also—as the visionary 
passages in Pound’s Cantos, especially the vision of the 
Pisan Cantos, stand to witness. Robert Graves, however, 
denied this inheritance—but came back later to claim 
it. Only critics who know nothing about the issue can 
possibly see him as their rightful heir. He is the Dis- 
inherited, and his bad, boring meters dog his beggared 
steps to the very end. 


Praise of him at this late date may be partly excused 
as the parting honors due to an aging poet. But because 
he is not likely to read a Canadian magazine, one can 
be more frank here. His is a very small, conventional 
voice in a period of great and exciting poetry. In his 
practice he was simply against the best spirit of his 
time. As punishment, I think the most successful single 
poem in his Collected Poems is a comic parody, the only 
specific and concrete poem, coming out of his immediate 
environment in Spanish Mallorca: it is titled “iWellcome, 
to the Caves of Arta!” 


To do him further justice, however, there is passion 
and hard thinking in the middle and later poetry. A 
poem like “Questions is a Wood” needs no comparisons 
and no categories to win immediate praise; and there 
are many poems of this kind in the highly selective 
Collected Poems (1959). (Graves has issued his col- 
lected poetry four times since 1926, each time more 
severely pruned.) His consistent conception of himself 
as the dedicated poet gives a tone of seriousness and 
total commitment to everything he writes, and pre- 
disposes the reader to a kindly regard. The heaviness 
and lack of spontaneous power in the poetry become 
almost virtues, pointing to craftsmanship and devotion 


to duty. 


Graves after all came into modern poetry badly pre- 
pared, from a puritanical and sheltered home into the 
hell of war, then into post-war neurosis and poverty. 
While he was trying to free himself from all that, the 
new poetry of Pound and the Imagists was making 
headway as a kind of profiteering enterprise stimulated 
by war. He did his best to meet them half-way in the 
1920's. It can be said, reading Graves’ Collected Poems, 
that “men improve with the years.” He shows a good 
masculine mind, and at his best gives a good imitation 
of poetry. But to praise him now as “the most important 
poet of this century” (as even our own A. J. M. Smith 
has done) is mere foolishness. It is only another sign 
that poetry now is divided between an overly-conserva- 
tive retrenchment and a totally undisciplined left-bank 
revolt. In England, formalistic conservatism is especially 
costly, since it has been the drawback of English poetry 
throughout the last fifty years, and the real need is for 
criticism and poetry that will free that culture once and 
for all from the trammels of genteel propriety—the sup- 
port of an outdated class structure—and give it the crea- 
tive freedom to discover a new life. 


The Theatre Season: 
Montreal 


JACK WINTER 


® THE RATE OF activity of Montreal theater roughly 
corresponds to the French/English language division in 
the population. I am convinced that the apparent energy 
of the French-Canadian and the apathy of the English- 
Canadian stages in the city is produced by this numer- 
ical split rather than by any dependable intellectual 
superiority in the one. The greater the population the 
greater the opportunity for legitimate (and even, per- 
haps, important) theater. These truisms serve as excuse 
for what may be construed as national prejudice in the 
following. 


FRENCH PROFESSIONAL 


Despite its necessary fiscal policy of opening its 
stage to any organization or personality who can afford 
its rent, Gratien Gélinas’ Comédie-Canadienne is Cana- 
da’s only serious attempt at a national theater. And 
after three years of operation in its amazingly redecor- 
ated home (formerly a burlesque house), its aim has 
been at least partially fulfilled. Threaded among the 
cascade of entertainments from Carlos Montoya to 
Maurice Schwartz and from “Les Grands Ballets Canad- 
iens” to “Le Festival de la Coiffure Canadienne,” 
the group has produced nine original Canadian plays— 
all in French. Titularly acknowledging its as yet un- 
realized aim also to present new English-Canadian 
plays, and frankly milking a French success, the en- 
semble has recently mispronounced its way through a 
translation of Marcel Dubé’s Simple Soldat. Dubé’s 
Florence, which opened the 1960 /61 season, is the latest 
excursion into what Gélinas hopes will someday become 
the governing policy of the Comédie-Canadienne. Un- 
fortunately and I hope not significantly, this piece of 
Canadiana is as mundane as Gélinas’ motives in present- 
ing it are praiseworthy. Compiled from the stock of 
modern detergent-tragedy, the play moves from a super- 
ficial conflict over a distinctly little soul through adoles- 
cent titillation to an exorbitant coddling of depend- 
able mass sentiment. A shapely brown-haired innocent 
is engaged to a plodder, wooed by a smoothie, and 
counselled to doom by a loose-lipped, dramatically 
irrelevant, red-haired raissoneur. The intended second 
act intensification of theme is emasculated by Dubé’s 
sentimental bias: neither Florence’s hypocritical younger 
brother, nor her uncomprehending, martyred mother, 
nor her sensitive, unsuccessful father is a match for 
her platitudes about “Fear.” Consequently, we are 
provided with no real insight into this “maison grise,” 
the several conversions to integrity appear facile, and 
the play as a whole becomes a documentation of drab 
unsuccess (not a process of unsucceeding.). The 
mother’s pitifulness, the father’s breakdown, and Flor- 
ence’s misery and final escape are a mere luxuriating 
in pathos. And neither the cunning interlocking sets 
on a revolving stage, nor the entr’acte pre-classical 
music can distract us from asking whether it is enough 
for a national theater to mirror public taste, or whether 
it is not the duty of such a theater to form and elevate 
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this taste. The Comédie-Canadienne will pursue the 
point this season with at least two other offerings: the 
premiere of Jaques Bobet’s farce, Chambre 110, and the 
English version of Gratien Gélinas’ Bousille et les Justes 
(last year the group’s greatest success since Ti Coq). 


Le Théaétre du Nouveau Monde also officially pro- 
fesses to be “the group which best represents French- 
speaking Canada,” and aims at “the establishing of a 
Canadian Dramaturgy.” Founded in 1951, the group has 
survived the lack of a permanent house and company, 
and has maintained both a high standard of presentation 
and a growing international reputation (especially en- 
hanced by its 1958 tour of North America and Europe). 
Besides the predictable classics (with particular stress 
on Moliére), the repertoire has been brightened by a 
sometimes surprising choice of playwrights translated 
to French. Despite its professed credo and its name, 
however, of its thirty-eight presented plays only three 
are Canadian. And wholly consistent with so much 
contemporary French-Canadian intellectual enterprise, 
the TNM has preferred to seek its inspiration from 
Mother France, and not from the avant-garde even 
there. With what is curiously becoming a predomin- 
ant attitude of conservatism among young French- 
Canadian intellectuals, the group has chosen Aymé, 
Claudel, Guitry, Labiche, and Salacrou over Sartre, 
Genet, Ionesco, Becket and Adamov. George Fey- 
deau’s Le Dindon which opened this season is a case 
in point. The production is brilliant. But then it would 
have to be. Without the breathtaking pace, the scintil- 
lating mime (even the impaling of a hat with a hatpin 
becomes distinctly Freudian), and the uncanny timing, 
the inevitable jot of cogitation would have spoiled 
it all. But a light-footed cast, hilarious costumes (espec- 
ially on the men), a clever netted setting, sympathetic- 
ally hiccuping music, and Jean Gascon’s directorial 
slight-of-mind fortunately coalesce into an iridescent 
and delightful whole. One might object that the piece 
is guiltless of meaning: despite the multiple machina- 
tions of complex love-intrigues and the various threats 
of haphazard promiscuity, intricate revenges, and dex- 
trous adultries, this game of musical beds eventually 
lands everyone (unscathed) back where he began. 
Futhermore, the sexual intricacies are carried out with 
the subtiety of a volcano, and much of the humor is 
derived from the cheapest of rhetorical devices—in- 
capacity in a foreign language. But the sheer joy of the 
production causes us to overlook these otherwise extra- 
vagant demands on our taste and patience. It must 
be observed, however, that the play is all production. 
It would serve very well for a group which has deliber- 
ately severed itself from important new theatrics’ -nter- 
prises, and which has dedicated itself to the perfecting 
of its stage techniques within a closed repertoire and 
in a permanent company and house. It is, in other 
words, the meat of its elegant owners, the Comedie 
Francaise. And a troupe with the pretensions and ambi- 
tions of the TNM has no business wasting its energy 
and considerable skill on such endeavors, much less 
specializing in them. Perhaps the attitude of the organ- 
ization will be clarified by the 1961/62, tenth anniver- 
sary season. In the 1960/61 “season of transition” only 
one other play will be offered (sometime after Easter), 
and the TNM should have much time for principle 
setting. 

In eight years Le Thédtre Club under the director- 
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ship of Jaques Latourneau and Monique Lepage h 

produced twenty-eight plays, five of them by Canadian 
playwrights. Despite the overhead on its eeuntionty 
little house and the lack of a permanent company, wi 

the help of city and federal grants the group has been 
able successfully to continue its various enterprises: 
the production of four to five plays per year, the spon- 
sorship of an annual writers’ competition in children’s 
plays, weekly afternoon children’s theater, and an annual 
provincial tour with a classical repertoire. Thus far the 
group has produced only French plays but, aiming at 
eventual specialization in the production of new and 
unknown Canadian authors, the directors encourage 
the submission of manuscripts from both English and 
French playwrights. The 1960/61 season was begun 
in November with de Monherlant’s Elles qu'on Prend 
dans ses Bras which will be followed by The Doctor's 
Wife (produced by an English company renting the 
premises), Andre Roussin’s Le Mari, la Femme et la 
Mort, and a play of either Sagan, Giraudoux, or Chekov. 


Although it has managed to survive the quicksand 
of vogue for nine years, under the new guidance of 
Nina Diaconesco the Théétre Anjou this season will make 
a novel departure in an old direction. The company 
will aim at public education by infiltration—at “bring- 
ing people to the theater by bringing theater to the 
people”; in other words, the Anjou will specialize in light 
comedies, with greater things in mind. The first exercise 
in the genre will be Marc Camolitti’s La Bonne Anna, 
which was so successful in Paris as to have been 
accorded simultaneous translation into English during 
its more than one thousand performances. Less spec- 
tacularly, the Anjou will follow two months of the 
French production with two months of its English 
version. Marcel Achard’s Potatoes will follow in the 
Spring. One hopes that in insinuating the habit of 
theater into the public, the Anjou doesn’t eventually 
find itself mired in the financial success inevitable 
to such compromises. 


Yvette Brind’Amour’s Le Rideau Vert has begun 
its thirteenth year most auspiciously with the opening 
of a thoroughly renovated and most attractive home, 
and with the launching of a furiously active season. The 
house is Le Stella, formerly a legitimate theater and 
then a movie palace. The repertoire for 1960/61 com- 
prises eight French “boulevard” entertainments: Ador- 
able Julia (Sauvajon’s adaptation of the Maugham orig- 
inal), Jean de Létraz’s Voyage a Trois, a “Revue des 
Fetes” (painfully entitled Hennit Soit Qui Joual Y 
Pense!), André Roussin’s Lorsque Enfant Parait, Baril- 
let's and Gredy’s Les Choutes, Max Régnier’s Les 
Petites Tetes, Jaques Deval’s Ombre Chere, and Robert 
Lamoureux’s La Brune Que Voila. In the summer of ’61 
a festival of more serious new plays is projected, and 
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let us wait and see just how practicable the best of 
both worlds is. 

As far as I know Le Théétre International de Mont- 
real is the only multi-lingual international theater in 
Canada, and as far as I have seen its residence is the 
most attractive small theater on the continent. La Pou- 
driére was built in 1822 as a powder magazine and 
supply store for soldiers camping on St. Helen’s Island 
(in the St. Lawrence River, just off Montreal). After 
two years of planning, cajoling, and rodent extermina- 
tion, the theater opened in 1958 boasting ten-foot thick 
fieldstone walls, a revolving stage, and a small but well- 
fortified seating capacity. With the aid of the versatile 
Canada Council, and provincial and municipal grants, 
the organization has since promoted cultural exchange 
with a vengeance: technicians, actors and directors 
from Germany, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Roumania, Israel 
and Canada have taken part in five English, one Italian, 
nine French and four German productions. This sea- 
son was most unfortunaetly begun with a hopelessly 
lead-lined translation of Pirandello’s three act dirty joke— 
Man, Beast and Virtue. No amount of rant on the part 
of the Man and the Beast, and no degree of décolletage 
on the part of Virtue could disguise the negligibility 
of the piece. Unmodulated direction, a cluttered set, 
stark lighting, and clumsy movement also served to 
emphasize the limitations of the tiny stage and the 
tubular auditorium. With more sensitive selection of 
play and cast, however, there is no reason why the 
Montreal International Theater should not overcome 
its financial problems and eventually provide an essen- 
tial nucleus for similar theatrical ventures across Canada. 


FRENCH AMATEUR 


Explicitly dedicated to “avant-garde de la vie du 
theatre au Canada,” Francoise Berd’s Theatre de ['Egre- 
gore has run the gamut of energetic amateur enter- 
prise: four hits and an eviction. In 1959/60 the en- 
semble very successfully presented Dostoyevsky’s Une 
Femme Douce, Becket’s Fin de Partie, and Strindberg’s 
Le Pelican. And its first venture this season—Tennessee 
Williams’s Ete et Fumées—had barely premiered to 
enthusiastic reviews when the landlord engineered a 
financially politic lease fracture. Considerin enthus- 
iasm evinced in its first season-and-an-eighth however, 
Mme. Berd’s investment should not remain in storage 
for long, and her young amateurs and non-paid profes- 
sionals should be before the public again before 
Christmas. 

Les Apprentis-Sorciers began their history five years 
ago with presentations in local orphanages, in a high 
school auditorium, in the basement of a tolerant patron, 
in an old bakery, and finally in a small (sixty-seat) 
quasi-theater. The twenty-one members (teachers, 
office clerks, factory workers) opened their sixth sea- 
son with a well-received production of Marcel Achard’s 
Voulez-Vous Jouer Avec Moa, and they plan to con- 
tinue with Claudel’s L’Historire de Tobie et de Sara, 
and with a third as yet undesignated play. With admir- 
able austerity the cast and production staff remain 
anonymous, and with enviable self-control they present 
each work only three times. 

The Atelier du Proscenium was founded as a school 
of speech in 1952, and added an experimental “Theatre 
de poche” in May of this year. The repertoire has been 
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selected largely for its tuitional value, and it comprises 
Cocteau’s La Jeune Veuve, Ghelderode’s Trois Acteurs, 
Un Drame, Lorca’s Le Jeu de Dom Cristobal, and 
Ionesco’s Victimes du Devoir (winner in the 1959 
National Drama Festival). In October the group pre- 
sented La Roulette aux Poupées by Marie Claire Blais, 
and plans to fill out the season with Synge’s Fontaine 
Aux Saints, and two early farces: Les Trois Chapeaux 
Claque and Pi Crocole. Admission is not charged. 





ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL 


Montreal's most productive English language drama 
organization, the Montreal Repertory Theater, was 
founded in 1930. During its subsequent thirty-one sea- 
sons of regularly scheduled plays it has survived fire, 
financial drought, and invincible public apathy. Sport- 
ing a catholic repertoire (if not an untowardly adventur- 
uos one), the MRT will continue its policy of produc- 
ing a minimum of six plays annually, and by this Christ- 
mas will have presented Maxwell Anderson’s Bad Seed, 
Fritz Hochwalder’s The Public Prosecutor, and Sylvia 
Regan’s The Fifth Season. These, however, are not 
nearly the extent of its efforts. In 1932 the MRT formed 
a Studio to preduce Canadian experimental and little 
known foreign plays, and the Theater Club (originated in 
1946 and comprising those who have worked at MRT) 
now contributes at least four of these ventures annually. 
A one year course for professional actors, begun this 
year, will produce at ‘least two plays annually in an 
Actor’s Showcase. A projected Sunday Players group will 
present avant-garde excursions as frequently as public 
demand (!) warrants. And finally, the MRT’s School 
of Theater (founded in 1933) now has an enrolment of 
over a hundred Junior and Adult students. President 
J. Roger Flumerfelt has proudly referred to the MRT as 
“something of a Civic Institution.” Too true! This “only 
English-speaking professional winter theater in the pro- 
vince of Quebec” has so over-grown during the years 
that its myriad commitments to parochial .taste have 
rendered it incapable of presenting exciting theater: 
its multiple municipal functions obviate any real concen- 
tration of its minute funds and unimpeachable sincerity 
on uniformly well-wrought productions. It has com- 
mited itself to gregarious mediocrity. Not that it has not 
tried to be otherwise. It is constantly trying. But its fin- 
ite fund of administrative and aesthetic devotion is con- 
tinually being dissipated over such projects as a new 
“light-hearted course in self help—for wives and mothers 
who have some—but not much—time”! In recent years 
the caliber of its annual professional productions has 
made it especially apparent that some — but not much 
—creative energy has remained for this, its central func- 
tion. The MRT suffers from galloping dissemination of 
interests, and the organization sometimes resembles an 
octopus with a spastic colon. 

One of the chief reasons for the unfortunate over- 
expansion of the MRT is the almost total vacuum which 
surrounds it. The only other professional English lang- 
uage theatre in the city is the Mountain Playhouse, a 
summer enterprise whcih draws well but which has 
lately dedicated itself to a motley of flippant summer- 
stock and to the occasional long-run haphazardly satiri- 
cal Canadian musical revue. Producer Norma Springford 





THE WALK IN YOHO VALLEY 


We set in for the Twin Falls. 

This is in the Yoho Valley, 

Yoho, meaning wonderful. 

Up the lanky delta, the first 

Hitch dumped us sunward onto 

Forest level. The state of the world 
At this time was not good: 

All men were dying. We had come up 
The surest way, each foot 

Alternatively ahead. Mountains 

Tipped over morning, treetrunks 
Trimmed the sun to dazzle, we tripped 
On ragged dapple, stopped to meet 
The propaganda. Bett saw three 
Amoebas go up Whaleback Mountain, 
They looked like Klee (Canadians 
Are pedestrian in shape, 

Note likely to be on whaleback that 
Far inland). What I saw was Miro. 
He is Spanish. She said she heard 
Them yodel. I took her by the hand, 
Out of dazzle, We went into 

The forest. Everywhere was green, 
Green and silence, on each hand; 
Under cool cliff, corridor. 

I dallied in God—unaccountably, 
Since I was happy. Deer drank dappled. 
More miles we went there 

In trees, and there was Laughter Falls 
Cold as all get-out among green, 
Pounding down paeons from high up 
Hurl held then down lashed 

Hitting the boulders with good wash. 


But this was big. There were immeasurables: 


Lousewort and pinchmoss 

Detaining stars, stipples of sticks, 
Bark wrinkles and root loops 

And other things thrown around, 

As birds’ wings, beetles’ backs, 

And snails’ glens; flies in fine 
Fettle, butter—and dragon—, wobbled 
And stod over streams and blossom. 
Gravely elk grazed, antlered. 
Gorgeous glades ranked river. 

We had dark chocolate under glaciers, 
Squares of it, eating for energy. 
Everything was up now, high 

Hauls and switchbacks, rivers 
Canyoned. Trail-marks were good, 
This being complex country. 

Forests filled in. Trolltinder 

Was gone, a whole glacier, though cold 
Came. Pines groped greatly 

For airspace. We clung on cliff- 

path, down there Yoho 

Marbled and moulded between banks, 
Nothing was dawdle. This was a curt 
Climb, no breath was sloven 

And there was no talk, nothing small. 
Stones, round stones were what 

We saw: scenery: footpath. 

One watched. And there was Twin 
Falls. Two miles and roaring. 

In between trees. Half 
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A hundred feet falling, great water, 
White | Two miles we tugged, 
Up, taking breath, beholding— 
Till we came on clearing. It 

Was fine faring, finally, under 

Ice, and green granting, the log 
Latch giving, and fresh tea. 


"alph Gustafson 


(who is also General Manager of the MRT) has re- 
cently rented the colorful house to a group which plans 
to keep it open during the winter under the name 
Playhouse on the Mountain, and perhaps we can expect 
better things. 


ENGLISH AMATEUR 


At fifty-two years of age Montreal's Trinity Players 
must be the oldest amateur theater organization in 
Canada. Its inextricable affiliation with the Church has 
assured it of both longevity and stultification. Of its four 
annual productions only one is held outside the Church 
(with profits retained by the group). And even there 
clerical control is exerted; the 1959 relatively success- 
ful production of Hatful of Rain, for example, nearl 
resulted in the expulsion of the ensemble, and su 
dangerous pieces as Doctor in the House and The Tend- 
er Trap have been explicitly forbidden it. Judged within 
these limitations the group has done somewhat better 
than might be expected, having recently had moderate 
success with such un-volatile classics as Separate Tables, 
The Desperate Hours, and The Matchmaker. The 
1960-61 season will comprise Agatha Christie’s Ten 
Little Indians, Strindberg’s Easter, and possibly a 
Priestly play in the spring. 

The E /Z Players of Greater Montreal was founded in 
1958, and has thus far produced The Heiress, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, and Dear Charles. This season 
the organization will present The Paragon, will repeat 
two of its previou successes, and will continue with 
Wuthering Heights. 

The situation in Montreal, I think, speaks for itself: 
it is well for French-Canadian theater that France is 
three thousand miles away; it is well for the English- 
speaking play-goer that New York is one hour away. 
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Mother and Mrs. O'Reilly 


SHORT STORY BY HILDA KIRKWOOD 


» I WAS LOSING myself in the green shadows ot 
Chestnut Street trailing behind Mother when she an- 
nounced her intention of calling on Mrs. O'Reilly. This 
came as no surprise to me for mother was incurably 
sociable and we seldom passed the O'Reilly's house 
without dropping in for a chat. “I don’t like the Irish as 
a rule and Catholics are anathema to me, but I do 
like the O’Reillys,” said Mother, “they are different, we 
know them.” Although I was young at the time this 
sentiment did not sound right to me. Since Mother, an 
Englishwoman, had been born with the sound of 
Orangemen’s drums in her ears and was now living in 
a community settled largely by Roman Catholic Irish 
this prejudice could not have endeared her much to her 
fellow citizens. We, her family, were used to her protest- 
ations and to her warm heart and paid little attention. 

There was an enchanting view through Mrs. O'Reilly's 
screened door into a lovingly polished hallway where 
dark chairs gleamed against white woodwork. One 
always waited with a sense of drama for the door 
to be opened, to look through the French doors beyond 
the dining-room and see the garden shimmering in the 
heat like a colorful stage setting. 

The door was invariably opened, and by Eleanor, 
Mrs. O’Reilly’s only daughter. This faded woman had 
given up her position as a Latin teacher at a nearby 
school to come home and look after her parents. She 
smiled wanly, “Come in Mrs. Langham, and can this 
be Angela? Mother will be pleased,” but her voice had 
a dying note in extreme contrast to her mother’s rising 
twitter which was welcoming us from the sitting 
room which I now surveyed unnoticed while Mother 
and Mrs. O’Reilly seated themselves and launched on a 
gushing stream of inconsequential chatter. 


Eleanor, like a gray ghost, flitted silently from room 
to room meanwhile, eventually bringing the tea things 
and pausing only long enough to reprove her mother 
gently when that lady's Irish tongue betrayed her into 
exaggerations too flagrant even for my mother’s expan- 
sive credulity. I looked at Mrs. O'Reilly. She had the 
pinkest smoothest skin and her hair reminded me of a 
dandelion I would pick to blow on. Her eyes were the 
bluest and brightest I had ever seen. Mother and she 
were united by a love of wonders, marvellous coincid- 
ences and fortune-telling by tea leaves, the latter pur- 
suit, frowned on by their families, was therefore all the 
more enjoyable to them both. Each had a residue of 
superstitions deeper than either of them knew, as if 
something of the old Celts and Britons lived on in them. 


“They made fun of me because I would not sit down 
at my mother-in-law’s dinner table at Christmas time” 
Mother was saying, “It Would Have Made Thirteen.” 
She lowered her tone to an awe-inspired whisper and 
leaned toward her listener, “I've Seen It Happen Too 
Often.” The older woman cocked her head to one side 
like a wise little bird. “My dear”, she put her hand upon 
mother’s, “I don’t blame ye a little bit, I wouldn’t have 
done it myself!” The light voice twittered up and down. 
“It’s because of our dear Lord and His Apostles you 
know, the Thirteen.” She spoke reverently and nodded 
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toward a fuzzy print of the subject framed and hung 
on one side of a very ornate wooden mantlepiece. 


This mantelpiece was carved in a series of brackets 
and shelves in an unbelievably involved pattern fascin- 
ating to a child, and loaded with eA When I 
tired of viewing the shelves with their china swans 
and pearly conch shells I examined the pale pictures 
of the Irish countryside, but inevitably my gaze was 
drawn back to the mantle and to a particularly horrid 
lithograph in pinks and purples. This balanced a print 
of THE LAST SUPPER on the other side and was called 
THE BLEEDING HEART. It was the only really poor 
thing in a very agreeable if old-fashioned room. My 
little protestant mind realised this as a portrait of Jesus, 
for the face was that of a gentle bearded young man 
I recognized by what appeared to be a nightshirt which 
he wore, but what was that awful thing stuck on the 
front of him? And oh look! It was dripping blood! I 
recoiled in horror and went back to counting the shelves 
again. I preferred Jesus with his heart, for that must be 
what it was, concealed beneath a decent Protestant 
nightgown, as I had seen Him in our Sunday School. 
Besides until I could read I had always thought that a 
Bleeding Heart was what grew outside of our dining- 
room doors, a little plant with drooping pink flowers, 
and I preferred it that way. Things were confusing in 
this house. I resolved to consult my sister Christine 
about these mysteries as soon as I reached home. She 
was more practical than I and often able to clear things 
up for me. I knew that Eleanor had two brothers who 
were priests, Father Vincent and Father Sullavan. Their 
mother called them both “Father”. This seemed odd. 
Perhaps it was because they were Irish and therefore 
different from us somehow. My experience of such dif- 
ferences was limited but once in our school yard a 
tough girl had hit me and when I cried, she shrieked— 
“Go home to your mother you Bloody Englishman.” 
Her name was Nora Geraghty and when I reported 
this news at the dinner table I learned that she was 
Irish. It was some time before the reverberations of 
this adventure died down around our house. 


“Poor Eleanor,” Mother would say as we stepped 
down from the O’Reilly’s high verandah. 

“She’s a Good Daughter, but I wish she would cheer 
up and be more like her mother! Eleanor has a sense of 
humor too, you know. They All Have. Mrs. O'Reilly 
always makes me feel better. She’s so cheery.” 

I took Mother’s hand. 

“Is Father O'Reilly really her son?” 

“Whose? Eleanor’s? Good Heaven's no.” 

“Is he her brother?” 

“Yes, so is Father Sullavan, you know him, he’s the 
one who jokes with you.” 

“Yes, but where is her real father?” 

“Whose? Eleanor’s?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh — Mr. O'Reilly — he’s upstairs, poor man, 
can’t get out of bed. Eleanor looks after them both, 
and the house too, with a little help. She is a Dear, but 
I wish she’s take down that Bleeding Heart. Popery I 
call it. Nearly ruins my teal” 


AS I WAS GROWING UP Mother and I often 
jaunted down this street and if it were summer or there 
was some occasion such as a birthday to be marked, 
we called on the O’Reillys. Mother and Mrs. O'Reilly 
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both had phenomenal memories for anniversaries and 
since I had been born on St. Patrick’s Day they proph- 
esied great good fortune for me on this account. Some- 
times I was presented with a potted shamrock. When- 
ever we called we were ushered into the sitting room 
where Mrs. O'Reilly held court among her family sou- 
venirs, her white hair piled high above her lively face. 
She never faded. On the contrary she seemed eternally 
bright, like a lamp or a candle. The beautifully kept 
house with its evidence of unceasing care was a perfect 
setting for this indestructible woman. The spectacle of 
age and decay often so distressing was here contradic- 
ted. Surely to be an old lady, pretty and sound as an 
apple, waited on, pampered and cared for in every 
detail must be a pleasant fate. But then, behind her 
lurked the spectre of Eleanor. As I looked at these two 
women I decided that to be middle-aged must be awful, 
that middle age was a dull, deadly time of life, and 
that I would be a pretty old lady instead. 


People came and went in our town, as elsewhere, 
and I among them. In another part of the province, 
raising my own family I quite forgot the O’Reillys ex- 
cept in the early years of my marriage when mother 
used sometimes to mention them in her letters. After 
she died there was no one to bring them to my mind 
except fleetingly when some casual reference to Irish 
wit or spirit conjured up for me an image of that 
sprightly lady backed by the muted shadow that was her 
daughter. 

One summer when I had finally summoned the cour- 
age to inflict myself and two robust boys on Christine’s 
orderly household (she lived in the old home), my sister 
read me a clipping she had saved from the local paper 
some months earlier. 

“Mrs. V. R. O'Reilly of Chestnut Street has received 
i letter from His Holiness Pope Pius upon the occasion 
of her ninety-fifth birthday. Mrs. O’Reilly is the mother 
of the late Father Vincent O'Reilly and Father Sullavan 
O'Reilly of St. Mary’s Parish.” 

“Good Heavens ! Can our Mrs. O'Reilly still be living? 
She was considered delicate when I was a child. I 
wonder what ever happened to Father Vincent? And 
‘poor Eleanor’ as Mother used to call her?” 


“Well I don’t know exactly,” Christine said. I remem- 
ber the father dying years ago. Mother made me go 
to the house with her then, but I'm not the one who 
used to get the shamrocks. It was you, not I.” 


“I know what Mother would do, she’d call Eleanor.” 
“Yes, | think she would.” “Don’t you think she must be 
awfully dull and lonely shut up forever with that old 
lady?” “I think it very likely,” said Christine absently. 
She was busy trying to prepare a meal while stepping 
over an assortment of baseball mitts. I dialed. It was 
like telephoning the past. 

A sad voice answered, but when | explained who it 
was the voice began to sound more like the old Eleanor. 
““Oh, do come around and see us, my dear—by all means, 
Mother will be delighted—Yes, I knew about your 
mother,” her voice faltered, “and you heard about Father 
Vincent?” she seemed about to choke. “Come this after- 
noon, do.” 


It was a plea,—a cry for help. She remembered the 
warmth of our mother. 
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SO ONCE AGAIN I found myself upon that familiar 
doorstep. The house seemed to have been kept in ex- 
cellent repair, and although a little dated now seemed 
quite unchanged. I rang the bell, not without some 
trepidation, feeling as if the repetition of this scene 
had been too long delayed, as if it all belonged far in 
the past. 


The door opened, and it was Eleanor. Or what re- 
mained of her. She was a wraith, a skeleton, her hair 
grey, her face grey, her dress grey. I was literally 
shocked back into the present by the reality of her ap- 
pearance, and although I had been prepared for a change 
in her, her eyes, her voice, her dry hand as she took 
mine were heartbreaking. Besides I could see that 
she was dreadfully crippled with arthritis, the family 
disease. She had Bes an old woman although she 
could not have been more than fifty years at most. 


“Eleanor!” I lied, “how well you look! why, this is just 
like—like old times.” I began to prattle as if I had taken 
over my mother’s role on stepping over the threshold. 
Eleanor smiled weakly and ushered me in to the same 
old room observed so well and so often long ago. 
Some rooms shrink with time but this one had remained 
the same for me. There was the old furniture, the family 
pictures of the brothers in their priestly robes and the 
water colors of the Irish countryside, now rather faded. 
It was a dark room, and a little close perhaps. Eleanor 
told me that she had nursed her father until his death 
after a long illness, that her brother Vincent had come 
home to die although still a comparatively young 
man. “Younger than I am now,” her voice filled with 
tears, “arthritis—indirectly.” “And your mother?” It 
seemed unnatural to hear Eleanor speaking in her dull 
monotone without constant chirping interruptions from 
her mother. 


“Oh, Mother! Mother has lived through it all. She 
has been well and fairly active until recently. You know 
that she is ninety-five and has received special greeting 
from His Holiness?” For the first time there was a glow 
of pleasure in her voice. Then she lowered it again. 
“She’s had a stroke—she hardly seems to realize—well 
—she’s upstairs, come along and see her. She probably 
won't know who you are, but she might. Her memory 
is wonderful.” By this time we had climbed the gleam- 
ing staircase, past the horseshoe-shaped window with 
the colored glass (I had forgotten about that) and we 
were at her bedroom door. 


There sat Mrs. O'Reilly. To all appearances as bright 
and birdlike as ever. The blue eyes danced merrily, 
the white hair was still — prettily and the skin on 


her face was pink and white as I had remembered it. 
She must have been a raven-haired beauty in her 
youth. Only when she spoke were her age and illness 
apparent and even yet, in spite of the croaking sounds 
which predominated, there was an occasional echo of the 
old cadence. She had been saying her beads, which 
now dropped from her claw-like hands. “Mother, here’s 
Mrs. Langham’s daughter to see you, she’s visiting her 
sister.” “My dear,” her eyes lit up, “How, are you? and 
how is your handsome h “No Mother,” Eleanor 
was patient, “not Mrs. Langham dear, her daughter 
Angela, you remember Angela Patricia, she’s the one 
who was born on St. Patrick’s Day.” She spoke in a louder 
tone and close to her mother’s ear. Mrs. O’Reilly looked 
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knowing. “Come here and let me look at you my dear,” 
she smiled and croaked at me. 

I took her hand with the self-consciousness that the 
very old and the very ill induce in the young and 
healthy. I noticed that the old-fashioned room was 
relentlessly clean and tidy and that the rather tasteless 
oleograph 1 had known as a child hung above the 
bed. How mother had abhorred it! I smiled at Mrs. 
O'Reilly but her mind had slipped back to Eleanor.” 
“What were you doing this afternoon mother?” she asked 
kindly. “Oh Eleanor dear, I was saying my beads, and 
I was saying a prayer for you,” the bird-like creature 
smiled roguishly. “For me Mother?” “Yes, and do you 
know what I was asking Our Blessed Lady to do for 
you Eleanor?” Eleanor entered into the spirit of the 
question half playfully, “No, what? Is it a secret?” 

“I was asking her to let you live to be as old as I am 
my dear!” The answer was brought out triumphantly, 
if with some difficulty. 

Eleanor drew back in alarm, “Whatever for mother? 
I have no daughter to care for me when | am old, 
as you have.” 

The old lady cocked her head in that old saucy 
fashion and with a diabolical twinkle in her blue 
eyes she wheezed, “Why, Eleanor, what have you ever 
done for me?” : 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 


I doubt that Forum readers are interested in a long 
reply from me to Mr. Ingle’s thorough “Reply to Mr. 
Fisher” (November issue). I re-read my “Last CCF 
Roundup” (September issue) and there is nothing in its 
general analysis I would want to change after reading 
the strictures of Dr. Forsey and Mr. Ingle. The reference 
to Mr. Knowles as a “henchman” of Mr. Lewis was 
regrettable. Perhaps “close friend” or “buddy” would 
have been more accurate. 

I believe that Mr. Ingle was once the national secre- 
tary of the CCF, from where he moved to a govern- 
ment post in Saskatchewan. Thus he has had a most 
intimate part in the CCF hierarchy. For that reason, 
I can only hope that his rough equation of Fisher to 
Trestrail (the anti-Semite) and Thatcher (the traitor) 
is not a pre-figuring of an official line. Unlike these 
villains I arn a socialist (or so I believe). 

Mr. Ingle is correct. I am very much a “johnny-come- 
lately” to the CCF. I took out a membership in 1956. 
It has been my greatest party oversight. I should have 
joined much earlier or had some close relative among 
the early apostles. Any alibi is related to those years 
up to 1955 when I was either out of the country or a 
student at university or a civil servant. 

I would not deny Mr. Ingle’s charge of egoism, 
although we would quarrel over the degree of it. At 
times it is a useful asset for a politician. Perhaps mine is 
so great that it keeps me from the “comradeship” Mr. 
Ingle sees at the CCF’s heart. He uses the sporting 
phrase “teara spirit”. It is the imperative of a true democ- 
racy (read CCF). In like parlance, it does not seem 
such a poor idea, when a team has been in the league 
cellar for 27 years, for a player to take a critical look 
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at the management and the coach, especially when new 
capital is buying some stock in the franchise. 

In all the team spirit and co-operation of Mr. Ingle’s 
true democracy, I hope there is left some place for 
dissent, disloyal as it may seem to the entrenched and 
their anchorites. 

Dovuc.ias FIsHER 


The Editor: 


I am sorry to trepass upon the hospitality of your 
columns again, but I feay I must call attention to two 
errors in Mr. John Norris's article on The B.C. Election 
in your October issue. 

In the first place, there has never been any suggestion 
of a “merger” between the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the CCF. What was originally suggested, and what 
is now taking place, is the launching of a New Party 
under the auspices of a joint committee of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the CCF. The Congress has never 
proposed to merge with any political party, and is not 
proposing to now. It has always intended, and still 
intends, to remain perfectly distinct. Indeed, there has 
never been, to my knowledge, any proposal even that 
the Congress should affiliate with any political party, 
new or old. 

The second error is the reference, twice, to the Con- 
gress as “CCL.” This was the abbreviation for the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, which was merged with the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada in 1956 to form 
the present Canadian Labour Congress, whose abbrevia- 
tion is CLC. 


EUGENE Forsrey 
The Editor: 


The Oxford Press, publishers of the recent Oxford 
Book of Canadian Verse, are advertising extensively that 
the collection is “the first anthology to include poets of 
both English and French Canada.” As Dr. Smith, the 
great potentate of Canadian poetry, should know, this 
is not correct. 

In 1935 Our Canadian Literature (Ryerson), compiled 
by Bliss Carman and Dr. Lorne Pierce, included in its 
pages both French and English verse, including por- 
traits of both French and English poets! The only dif- 
ference being that the 1935 volume had a special section 
for the French whereas the Oxford places them in 
chronological order. 

In any case, Bliss Carman, Dr. Lorne Pierce and 
Ryerson Press should receive credit for what they did 
twenty-five years ago. 

ArTHur S. BourINoT 





Books listed under 
publishers’ headings 
in the book-review 
section are available 
at your local book- 
sellers. 
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Turning New Leaves (1) 


® FRANK H. UNDERHILL’S SEARCH for Canadian 
liberalism® has been remarkably like Diogenes’ search 
for an honest man, for on his own showing there has 
been precious little liberalism in the political and intel- 
lectual life of Canada and no liberal tradition. Politi- 
cally, F.H.U. insists, the essence of liberalism is an attack 
upon the domination of social institutions and ideas 
by the business man. Where, in the political history of 
Canada, does one find such an attack sustained to the 
point where it might be dignified by the name of tradi- 
tion? In the group of essays which make up Part I, 
“The Liberal Past”, of his boek, Dr. Underhill examines 
the manifestations of the liberal point of view in Cana- 
dian politics from about 1850 to 1914. It is true that 
in the early days the Clear Grits made a short-lived 
agrarian protest somewhat like that of the Progressives 
in the 1920s, and that before Laurier the Liberal party 
had been cursed with principles (and blessed with little 
electoral success); but from C to C (Confederation 
to Conscription) the Dominion of Canada was gov- 
erned by the parties of Macdonald and Laurier, both of 
them servants of big business. Macdonald was a sound 
Hamiltonian (“The rights of the minority must be pro- 
tected, and the rich are always fewer in number than 
the poor,” he said) and so he took care of the capital- 
ist entrepreneurs of Montreal and Toronto; Laurier 
made Jeffersonian professions and served Hamiltonian 
purposes. 

In so doing, Macdonald and Laurier had the almost 
unanimous approval of their influential fellow-citizens, 
who were interested not in political ideas or principles 
but in getting their share of the Great Barbecue—com- 
monly called the growth of our nation and the devel- 
opment of our natural resources. Canadians have never 
been eager to discuss “those deep underlying intellectual, 
moral and spiritual issues which have made such chaos 
of the contemporary world”; indifference to ideas has 
been our protective coloration. That is why, as Dr. 
Underhill points out, Goldwin Smith was isolated and 
lonely in the wilderness of Toronto; he saw contempor- 
ary politics in the context of a world-wide intellectual 
movement and not as a scramble for contracts to build 
some part of a transcontinental railway. 

Then after World War One Canada entered upon the 
Mackenzie King Era. For a generation, indeed until 
1957, we lived by the Liberalism of a political leader 
who had expounded his views in a book called Industry 
and Humanity which, says Dr. Underhill in a masterly 
understatement unusual in his writing, did “little to 
raise the intellectual standards of our public life.” Yet 
it suited “our Canadian prefernce for living constantly 
in an atmosphere of mental haze,” and indeed was one 
of the main reasons for Mackenzie King’s scandalous 
political success (the other being the ineptitude of his 
opponents ). Genuine liberalism depends upon a faith 
in rationality, a commodity which Canadians have never 
held in high regard. We have had no eighteenth cen- 
tury, no Enlightenment; our preference for sentimental 
platitudes rather than commonsense in our political 
discussions made Mackenzie King “a completely typical 


Canadian.” 


*IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM: Frank H. Under- 
hill; Macmillan; $5.00. . 
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Just here, however, a certain ambivalence, if not 
inconsistency, enters into Dr. Underhill’s search for liber- 
alism. Before he has done with Mackenzie King he is 
according him a reluctant admiration for his skill in 
governing an amorphous democracy like Canada and 
is offering him half-hearted praise as “the leader who 
divided us the least.” This is to be connected with 
Dr. Underhill’s repeated insistence that Canada can 
only be governed by some kind of party which obtains 
the support of “all the major interest groups in the 
country—ethnic, religious, linguistic, geographical and 
economic.” One may be permitted to wonder how 
much liberalism in Dr. Underhill’s admirable defini- 
tion of the term can be expected to emerge from such 
a coalition. Probably just about as much as we got under 
Mackenzie King] 

The heroes of the second group of Dr. Underhill’s 
essays, called “Political Controversy in the 1930s and 
1940s,” are J. W. Dafoe and J. S. Woodsworth. Their 
merits in his eyes are that they had principles and they 
had ideas. Dafoe stood out from the ruck of Canadian 
editors like a mountain in a mediocre plain because he 
read and thought, and Woodsworth was distinguished 
by his devotion to convictions however unpopular, his 
passion for clarity, and his unflagging belief in study, 
research and public education. 

It is, unfortunately, just in this latter particular that 
the smaller parti various opposition groups who 
have sought to challenge the domination of big business 
—have fallen down. Dr. Underhill tells us that when 
he votes, he votes for some minority party to the left 
of the Liberals, and being a “natural minoritarian” he 
expects to go on doing so; but he does not conceal his 
unhappiness at the comparative failure of these left-of- 
centre challengers to enlist brains in their cause and to 
carry on a vigorous public discussion of political ideas. 
They should “equip themselvse with brain-trusts, with 
expert secretariats, staffed by some of the brightest of 
young university graduates,” and they must do an 
efficient job of carrying on, in season and out of season, 
the political education of the voters. Only the CCF 
in Saskatchewan during the 1930s and 1940s, he says, 
made a passable attempt at this job. Well, one who 
had some considerable responsibility for that effort 
is constrained to admit that even here there was not too 
much to be proud of. 

The kind of liberalism he is interested in, Dr. Under- 
hill asserts, should find its natural home in the uni- 
versities. University people ought to be up to their ears 
in politics, as they are in Great Britain; there ought to 
be a constant intellectual interchange between politi- 
cians and university men; universities ought to be 
schools of statesmanship rather than breeding grounds 
for Ph.D.’s. In the history of Canadian universities he 
can find little evidence of the intellectual’s acceptance 
of this role. Most of our economists have been “the 
intellectual garage-mechanics of Canadian capitalism,” 
and fall into two classes: those who have served on 
Royal Commissions, and those who would give their 
eye-teeth to do so; our historians “have been out among 
the white-collar boys in the sales-office in front, helping 
to sell the system to the public with a slick line of talk 
about responsible government and national autonomy’; 
and our professors of politcal science have been 
“prim, prissy old maids.” Nothing irks him more than 
the Canadian university professor's ridiculous pretension 
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ot detachment and objectivity, unless it is the Cana- 
dian university professor's passion for respectubility; 
his “long preserved virginity” has usually produced the 
diet of which Marvell warned his coy mistress. Possibly 
this explains why “there is no other country in the 
world where intellectuals suffer from such low repute as 
in Canada.” Detachment is no doubt a considerable 
virtue, Dr. Underhill agrees, but the mark of a great 
teacher is vitality. Those of us who were lucky enough 
to have F.H.U. as a professor of history at the University 
of Saskatchewan or at the University of Toronto will say 
a loud amen. 

It is not reported whether Diogenes ever found the 
honest man he was looking for, but he kept on looking. 
So has Dr. Underhill. The last essay in his In Search 
of Canadian Liberalism, written in 1959 towards the 
end of his seventh decade, is a speech to the young men 
and women of Queen’s University on “The University 
and Politics.” He tells them that an important function 
of a university is to raise the intellectual level of political 
discussion, and that the chief function of a university 
is to turn out each spring a new batch of young people 
with disciplined, critical, inquisitive minds. He is saying 
once again what he has been saying with courage and 
cogency all his life to us Canadians: “More brains, 
please, more brains.” I know of no better way of 
spending a life. 
CariyLe Kinc 


Turning New Leaves (2) 


& “WHO ARE YOU. THE QUESTION put to Alice 
by the Caterpillar is the most perplexing and complex 
of all the questions put to a child. The jubilant answer 
given by Dr. Seuss’ Birthday Bird from Katroo, “Shout 
loud to the world ‘I am’” is a brave one but the question 
still persists. At all times in a human life books can 
provide maps and landmarks in the complicated and 
endless journey of self-understanding and self-recogni- 
tion. But at no time are they more important than during 
the mysterious and perplexing years of childhood. 

Certainly the books provided by the North American 
school systems are little use in this respect. I have no 
complaint with their effectiveness in teaching reading 
skills, but any parent who is concerned with preventing 
his child from being brainwashed by the Ginn Basic 
Readers must provide home remedies. And the better 
a child’s book is, the more completely must it turn 
topsy turvy all the characteristic style and attitudes 
of the school reader—the stammering prose, the didactic 
realism of the illustrations, the family relationships, 
the role of the animal, the unquestioning adjustment to 
petty bourgeois morals and manners. 

Animals play a central role in the childhood cosmol- 
ogy—what the child is to the adult, the animal is to 
the child. In the classic example, Winnie the Pooh, 
the child, Christopher Robin, is always the brave 
protector, the for'ving parent, the wise counsellor, pre- 
siding God-like over the lesser creatures of Hundred 
Acre Wood. But at the same time animals are endowed 
with the foibles of adulthood—Winnie the Pooh pre- 
sents a satire of adult human society. Reading it, child- 
ren learn to laugh at adult illogic and frailty which in 
reality are so threatening: the bumbling, ee Pooh; 
Rabbit, the politician with his multitudes of retainers; 
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the pompous pedagogue Owl, matter-of-fact maternal 
Kanga. In another animal classic, Leslie Brooke's 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, even a two year old can under- 
stand the ironic inflexion in “And the Goose was a 
goose. 


In this year’s batch of children’s books we have 
a new book about an animal; a mouse, this time. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Valenti Angelo, The Candy Basket 
is a sugary trifle about a stupid little mouse whose 
sole reason for existing seems to be to rub in the thor- 
oughly adult moral that “curiosity should always be 
controlled by common sense.” A handsome production 
has been lavished on a story which has all the subtlety 
of a Tom and Jerry carton but lacks its pace. Apart 
from the pictures of the Candy Basket itself which has 
the charm of a Pennsylvania Dutch design, the illustra- 
tions are awkward and jerky. 


Fairy tales have never disguised the aggression and 
hostility between generations. After all, if Cinderella 
didn’t exist, as Voltaire said of God, she would have had 
to be invented. Symbols of hatred and cruelty and 
aggression run rampant through childhood classics like 
Hansel and Gretal, Red Riding Hood, Puss in Boots. 
No cut-throat politician is as poignantly aware as is a 
child of the jungle-like nature of human relations or of 
the uncontrollable passions that rage inside his breast. 
The fantasy world of kings and witches and princesses 
and wolves and giants and fairy godmotherss is happily 
available to children this year in a new collection of 
nursery stories, Jack and the Beanstalk, selected and 
illustrated by Kathleen Lines and Harold Jones. This 
admirable pair produced several years ago the most 
beautiful edition of nursery rhymes ever compiled. 
Lavender’s Blue still has the power to move me to tears. 
The subtlety and glowing richness of the colors enhances 
the effect of a mysteriously beautiful golden age through 
which sturdy yet archetypal children move with a 
gay but measured pace. Jack and the Beanstalk fulfills 


every expectation. 


TASHA TUDOR IS another illustrator of children’s 
books whose work has undeniable charm. She has 
always reminded me of a rather plush perversion of Kate 
Greenaway, although she lacks Miss Greenaway’s asper- 
ity and authentciity. In Becky’s Birthday, written and 
ilustrated by Miss Tudor, the illustrations are stronger 
in color and firmer in line than usual, but the coy 
charm which carries the illustrations becomes cloying 
and sentimental in her written work. The quaint nine- 
teenth-cen charm is about as authentic as a set of 
Rock Maple Colonial from Eaton’s Fourth Floor. The 
family togetherness, the theme of Becky's Birthday, is 
straight out of the Ladies Home Journal. 


Long Ago and Far Away, a Chinese boy, a Mexican 
Christmas fiesta, a dragon and plenty of magic—Ruth 
Sawyer’s The Year of the Christmas Dragon would seem 
to promise a satisfactory antidote to Dick, Jane and 
Sally, but—it is simply Applewood Acres all over again. 
The dragon is a sad emasculated thing, led by the nose 
by a do-gooder of a little boy, its magic fire harnessed 
for social purposes. According to the blurb, the story 
“which tells why so many Mexican boys have Oriental 
eyes and why the paper Chinese dragons appear in 
Latin American fiestas, may well become a modern 
Christmas legend.” The author refuses any imaginative 
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leaps to her reader and ploughs along in stolid prose, 
not helped much by the drab illustrations. 

Joan Walsh Anglund belongs frankly to the school of 
Therapeutic Modern. Her books are miniature texts on 
the power of Positive Thinking. A Look Out The Win- 
dow ends with the remarkable conclusion that in the 
whole world there is no one quite like you. The moral 
of A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You is naturally that 
everyone in the whole worid has at least one friend. 
Miss Anglund’s latest tract is called Love Is A Special 
Way of Feeling and follows the same beguiling format 
as the others, small, intimate, only a few words to a 
page. The illustrations are imaginative, full of delicate 
observation and sentimentality. If you can’t send your 
pre-schooler to nursery school, I can recommend a good 
dose of Joan Walsh Anglund. It’s therapy, but it’s honest 
about it. 

Edward Ardizzone has long been a favorite story-book 
creator. In Italian Peepshow, his sensitive illustrations 
complement Eleanor Farjeon’s exquisite prose. Over the 
years, the English have shown an ability to write well 
about Italy. Miss Farjeon is no exception, and her evoca- 
tion of a place, the hills around Florence, is com- 
bined with tales of wonder and mystery. If Ardizzone’s 
Nicholas and the Fast Moving Diesel or Tim to the 
Rescue are essentially masculine fantasies, Italian Peep- 
show is a very feminine book, radiant with quiet charm. 

In The Princess of Tomboso, Frank Newfeld, one of 
Canada’s most brilliant graphic designers, has created an 
almost perfect children’s book. The story of the saucy 
princess is taken from the Hornyansky-Barbeau classic, 
The Golden Phoenix, an elegantly written collection of 
French-Canadian fairy tales. Frank Newfeld has taken a 
tale complete with a magical inheritance, sibling rivalry, 
a naughty princess, and a hero who learns craft and 
guile in. a mad adventure. He has translated it into a 
book which is rich, colorful, elegant, lusty and gay. I can 
only describe it as a landmark in book-making for chil- 
dren. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU: Dr. Seuss; Random House, N.Y.; 
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Selwyn Dewdney in The Map That Grew has under- 
taken to lead his readers on a journey along a river 
charting the landmarks of the route which is later seen 
almost map-like from a helicopter. Unfortunately the 
pedagogical underpinnings show a little too much to 
make this book much more than an imaginative course 
of instruction in geography and cartography. 

There is a book available that charts the journey down 
river, but its landmarks are more than geographical. It 
charts the mysterious byways of the human spirit, and 
it still provides the best map in the voyage of self- 
discovery. For all the stockings of six-year-olds and up, 
may Santa bring the latest paper-back edition of Huckle- 
berry Finn. And the illustrations won't even matter. 

EvizaBETH KiILBOURN 


Books Reviewed 


THE SHAPING OF MODERN IRELAND: Edited by 
Conor Cruise O'Brien; University of Toronto Press; 
pp. 201. 


Suppose you are a Catholic Dubliner living in the year 
1912. What would you feel about the country oul its 
future? First, you have probably inherited a deep dis- 
trust of the Ascendancy, whom you regard as a unique 
compound of religious intolerance, social snobbery, 
financial cupidity, and political indifference. Every pro- 
gressive measure in the last hundred years has, you 
believe, been a concession won from a reluctant England 
by an increasingly organized Ireland. Now at last the 
efforts of Parnell and his successors have borne fruit. 
The Third Home Rule Bill has been passed, and, thanks 
to the recent limitation of the Lords’ veto, is due to 
become law in 1914. This law will permit an Irish gov- 
ernment to run its own affairs within the framework of 
the Empire, thus marking another step towards com- 
plete independence. Soon the farmer will work the land 
for ened -an for some tweedy colonel with a passion 
for blood sports. Old cultural roots will be revived; a 
new generation will grow up speaking the Gaelic lan- 
guage and playing Gaelic games. And over all will 
spread the benign and comforting authority of the 
Catholic Church. 

Now suppose you are a Belfast Protestant. Your name 
will probably reflect your Scottish or English ancestry. 
You are helping Pirrie, that Canadian-born Ulsterman, 
to build his luxury liners, and you believe that it is your 
toughness, energy, and self-reliance which have made 
industry successful in the Lagan valley. You need Eng- 
land for raw materials and markets; London, not Dublin, 
guarantees your prosperity. As for religion, the art, 
ritual, and discipline of Catholicism are alien to your 
comer, and the Pope is useless except as material for 
profane jokes. Although disquieted by the passage of 
The Home Rule Bill you note that the tide is now run- 
ning against the Liberals, and you hope that through 
the efforts of Carson and Bonar-Law (another Cana- 
dian) the bill may be withdrawn or at least modified 
so as to exclude Ulster. 

It is a tragedy of history that events and personalities 
should have combined to bring these attitudes into 
violent conflict. Journalists like Moran and Ryan casti- 
gated Southern Unionists as “sour-faced West Britons,” 
the Gaelic Athletic Association banned foreign sports 
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like cricket and lawn tennis, the Gaelic League, which 
Hyde had seen as an all-Ireland cultural institution, fell 
under the control of Sinn Fein, and priests like Arch- 
bishop Walsh—sometimes against Vatican instructions 
—campaigned vigorously for Home Rule. All this con- 
firmed the Ulsterman’s fears. In response he tightened 
his mouth, conjured up the old mystique of “no sur- 
render,” and sent for shiploads of guns. He was sup- 
ported by the British army stationed at the Curragh, 
who were so appalled at the prospect of Irish independ- 
ence that they mutinied against their own government. 
This was 1914. By now the slaughter in Europe had 
begun, and Home Rule was again deferred. Nationalists 
saw their hopes receding; the patient constitutional ap- 
proach of Redmond seemed doomed to failure. 

‘But where shall we draw water, 

Said Pearse to Connolly, 

‘When all the wells are parched away 

O plain as plain can be 

There’s nothing but our own red blood 

Can make a right Rose Tree.’ 
Such was the conviction of those who led the rising of 
1916. From the military standpoint it was a futile ges- 
ture, but the execution of Pearse, Connolly, and four- 
teen others gave the movement new strength, without 
which even the partial autonomy of 1922 might never 
have been won. 

What has been gained by all the striving and agony 
and dedication? Some may say, precious little. Partition 
was as bitter a blow to Carson as to DeValera; Gaelic, 
stifled by pedantry, makes no headway against the mass 
media of the twentieth century; and the poetic crusade 
had faltered long before the death of Yeats. Yet some- 
thing has been accomplished. In Ulster a new middle 
class has emerged, wealthier, better educated, and less 
prone to puritanical bigotry. The Republic has seen the 
rise of a modern Catholic democracy. Her airways reach 
across the Atlantic, her troops operate in the Congo, 
her UN representative is chairman of the General As- 
sembly. It is significant that Frederick Boland’s Cath- 
olicism did not prevent him from attending Trinity 
College; the same is true of the editor of these excellent 
essays, which were originally radio talks. They, too, are 
symptomatic of a new age. Thirty years ago they could 
not have been written, and even if they could, Radio 
Eireann would never have sponsored them. Naturally, 
minor criticisms are possible. For example, we do not 
get a wide enough picture of the Hierarchy’s opinions; 

e essay on Carson is partisan in a way in which the 
others are not; in his comments on Yeats and the literary 
movement Donald Davie would consign the Muses to 
an Alexandrian coterie; some English figure (Lloyd 
George?) should have been included to show us how 
things looked from Westminster. But on the whole this 
is a remarkably fair and a remarkably stylish book. 

In an age of national ferment its subject is of more 


than parochial interest. 
Nrati Rupp 


WAR MEMOIRS: Unity 1942-1944; Salvation 1944- 
1946; General de Gaulle; McClelland & Stewart; 
$6.00 each volume. 

The first volume of de Gaulle’s war memoirs told how 
the French nation and state, betrayed by their elite, 
had found refuge in the General; the last two tells how 
he, no longer alone but always solitary, defeats the haz- 
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‘ards and accidents of history and returns his sacred trust 


to his people, after having liberated France from the 
German occupation, from the paternalistic domination of 
her allies and from the danger of communist sub- 
version. 

The historical alternatives are often much over-simpli- 
fied. De Gaulle’s saying that as early as 1942 France’s 
choice was between the communists and himself is far 
from convincing. It is unlikely that a Darlan, a Giraud 
or even a Herriot government would have given greater 
strength to the communists. It is even reasonable to 
think that de Gaulle was led to boost communist in- 
fluence through tactical necessity. He found him- 
self having to use his being recognized as the leader of 
all resistance movements, communists included, as _ his 
main bargaining card vis a vis American diplomacy and 
military command, as well as vis a vis such opponents as 
Darlan or Giraud. But objectionable as they may be 
from the historian’s point of view, such oversimplifica- : 
tions give unity and magnificence to de Gaulle’s work. 

When he speaks of himself, of his call, of France, the 
General is often paralyzed by the greatness of his sub- 
ject. The descriptions of his receiving the homage of 
liberated cities, the visits of ambassadors, the reports of 
officers, ministers or notabilities, remind one of the relat- 
ing of the bishop's visit by the parish bulletin. The 
diplomatic corps comes to him “with great pomp’; 
Damascus “vibrates with an enthusiasm it rarely 
showed”; maquis officers are “thrilled to be gathered 
around de Gaulle” who, through the eyes of the stunned 
inhabitants of liberated villages, sees himself as an 
“almost legendary character.” 

But when de Gaulle the writer no longer assumes the 
role of official biographer, the narrative becomes re- 
markable. The dialogues with Churchill, reworded in 
the best classical manner, impress by their order and 
their clarity. The visits to Russia and to the United 
States are splendidly told. The description of Truman 
unexpectedly casting a decoration around de Gaulle’s 
neck creates atmosphere in few words without the 
author allowing himself a digression that would have 
disturbed the order and equilibrium of the composition. 

Remarkable is this description of Stalin toasting his 
ministers and generals in a display meant to impress his 
foreign visitors: 


“Thirty times Stalin stood up to drink to the health 
of those Russians present. One after the other he 
designated them: The people’s Commissars, Molo- 
tov, Beria, Bulganin, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Kaga- 
novitch, etc., received their master’s tribute first. 
Then he moved on to the generals and officials. The 
Marshal solemnly described each man’s task and his 
merit in fulfilling it. But he continually declared 
and exalted the power of Russia herself. He shouted, 
for instance, to the Marshal of Artillery: “Voronov ! 
To your health! You are the man in charge of de- 
ploying the system of our large-and-small-bore guns 
on the battlefields. It is thanks to this system that 
the enemy has been overwhelmed all along the line. 
Go to it! Bravo for your artillery !’ Then, address- 
ing himself to the Chief of the Naval General Staff: 
‘Admiral Kuznetzov! Not enough is known about 
all that our fleet is doing! Be patient! A day 
will come when we shall rule the seas !’ Calling on 
Yakovlev, the aeronautics engineer who perfected 
the splendid YAK pursuit plane: T salute you! 





Your planes sweep the skies. But we need still more 
and better planes. It is up to you to make them !’ 
Sometimes Stalin mingled threats with his praise. 
He attacked Novikov, Chief of the Air Force Gen- 
eral Staff: ‘You are the one who uses our planes. If 
you use them badly, you should know what's in 
store for you.’ Pointing towards one of the guests: 
‘There he is! That is the supply director. It is his 
job to bring men and material to the front. He'd 
better do his best. Otherwise he'll be hanged for 
it—that’s the custom in our country.’ As he finished 
each toast, Stalin shouted ‘Come here !’ to whoever 
he had just named. The latter, leaving his place, 
ran forward to clink glasses with the Marshal under 
the stares of the other stiff and silent Russians.” 


The full-length portraits reserved to prominent mili- 
tary and political leaders are all anthology pieces. Here, 
for example, is Laval’s portrait which, by contrast, re- 
veals much of de Gaulle’s own personality. 

“Inclined by nature, and accustomed by the regime, 
to intrigue, Laval believed that, no matter what oc- 
curred, it was essential to be in power. He thought that 
a certain degree of cunning could always dominate 
circumstances, that there was no event that could not be 
turned to his advantage and no man inaccessible to 
manipulation. He had, in the cataclysm, sensed the 
nation’s misery but he had also seized the opportunity 
to take the reins of power and to apply, on a tremendous 
scale, his infinite capacity for compromise, in return. 
To keep the field open despite everything, Pierre Laval 
had had to espouse the disaster of France. He accepted 


this condition; he decided that it was possible to take 
advantage of the disaster, to make use of servitude, to 
associate himself with the invader, and to make even 
the severest repression a trump card in his own hand. 
In order to effect his policy he renounced the country’s 
honor, the state’s independence and the nation’s pride.” 


The war memoirs, and in particular the last volume 
which was written in the years and months immediately 
preceding his return to power in 1958, clarify de Gaulle’s 
political thinking. Particularly interesting for the under- 
standing of the Fifth Republic are de Gaulle’s distrust of 
parliaments “ruled by the fear of action,” his views on 
dictatorship as unsuited for a people not tempted by 
conquest nor by revenge, his preferences for a demo- 
cratic system giving to the President the right to appeal 
to the people against cabinets or assemblies, his concept 
of the state as the embodiment of a nation, and conse- 
quently his support of the right of self-determination, 
and his hostility to supra-national organizations. 

The translation by Richard Howard is at times un- 
necessarily interpretive, as when “au troisiéme prin- 
temps de la guerre, le destin rend son arrét” is rendered 
by “During the third spring of the war came the climax 
in our fortunes.” But on the whole the English text 
renders remarkably well the cold, dignified, at times 
haughtily ironical but never humorous, the sometimes 
awkward but always disciplined prose of General de 
Gaulle. 

J. A. LAPoncE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN POEMS: Ralph Gustafson; Van- 
couver, Klanak Press; 1960; pp. 36; $1.75. 


This is a book which attracts attention. It contains 
good verse. It is a physically beautiful object, true to the 
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Books for Christmas 


NELSON, FOSTER AND SCOTT LIMITED 
DON’T FORGET TO WRITE 
By Art Buchwald , $4.75 
This collection, par excellence, contains a full range of Buchwald’s 
refreshing humor, if laughter and topical satire are high 
list of preferred entertainment, this is without a 
chip” reading choice. Too many books today are serious and right. 
Art Buchwald is frequently both, but always funny. 
ARE YOU HUNGRY ARE YOU COLD 
By Ludwig Bemelmans $4.75 
This is the new Bemelmans—exciting, and in a new vein, —— 
as a bayonet, tender as Spring rain. Here is a story of love 


war, of peace and passion, alive with conflict, and no one who 
reads it will not be touched and entertained. 


MACMILLAN OF CANADA 
IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM 
By Frank H. Underhill $5.00 
A Canadian who has never conformed chooses his best essays of 
the past thirty years. They reflect a life-long search for liberal 
values. “. . . an almost perfect political book.”—Robert Fulford. 
SCOTCHMAN’S RETURN And Other Essays 
By Hugh MacLennan $4.00 
The warmth and humanity of these twenty-nine delightful pieces 
comes to us with the freshness of an almost forgotten pleasure. By 
the sane of the best-selling novel The Watch That Ends the 
Night. 
A DOCTOR’S MEMOIRS 
By A. I. Willinsky $4.25 
The absorbing story, told with dignity and humor, of the hard- 
won career of a dedicated Toronto physician. With a frontispiece 
portrait. 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE Clear Grit 
By Dale C. Thomson $6.75 
The first political biography in depth of Canada’s “Unknown 
Prime Minister’—a fresh view of one of the most critical and 
controversial chapters in Canadian history. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and cartoons. 


BURNS &MacEACHERN LTD. 
BOOK OF RECORDS 
A new edition of this famous book is now available at $3.00. It 
has 140,000 words, 119 illustrations and contains facts about the 
largest, oldest, most famous records in all areas of life. 


ARTHUR S. BOURINOT, PUBLISHER 
MORE LETTERS OF 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 
Second Series (a few copies left) 
Selected and edited by Arthur S. Bourinot 
(With some personal recollections by the editor.) Editor of The 
Lampman-Thomson Letters, At the Mermaid Inn, Letters of D. C. 
Scott, First Series. Limited edition. A Christmas for anyone 
interested in Canadiana. Order from Arthur S. Bourinot, 158 
Carleton Road, Rockcliffe, Ottawa, Canada. 














$2.50 





high standards of Klanak Press. Type face and layout 
are in keeping with stanza form and subject, and the lino 
cuts are in genuine accord with the finely wrought un- 
pretentiousness of the poems. It is a tasteful adventure 
in all of its aes. 

A new publication by any good poet is a matter for 
delight. And for those who have climbed the Western 
mountains, above blunt perceptions, into a vision of 
almost incommunicable grandeur and minutely particu- 
larized beauty, a book with the title Rocky Mountain 
— must be cause for <a ionic gp gy 

ause it may carry the recognition ts 
pages; but because it is a matter of fact that the integra- 
tion of that monstrous aspect of our place into a simi- 
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larly huge poetic vision must, sooner or later, come im- 
portantly into our poetic tradition. 

Ralph Gustafson, in all fairness to him, has not at- 
tempted the latter event in these eighteen poems. In fact 
he eschews it decisively and' convincingly. In the over- 
whelming setting of the Rocky Mountains, he remains 
Ralph Gustafson: spare, humble, occasionally slightly 
prosaic, but always in control of his sharp personal vision 
of natura] beauty and its relation, in large and little, to 
human life. He does not take a mountainous vision with 
him to the site; and the site does not impose one upon 
him. Indeed he seems in part to fight the overtly pas- 
sionate and monumental demands of setting in the first 
poem, Into the Tonquin Valley: 

There was 
No parable in it. On mountains 
One does not try out metaphors. 
And in the poem, At Moraine Lake: 
Canada, a country without myths. 
We need none. I sit by the fire 
And let my native wit buzz... . 


For that reason the single-page Foreword to the: 


poems does them a double injustice. The book would 
really be better without any introduction at all since the 
poems, quite simply, are their own best comment. The 
Foreword, it seems to me, not only asks too much of the 
poems, but something else than what they want to give. 
“Symbology or cartography” is very little present (what- 
ever “cartography” may mean here), despite the Fore- 
word. And led, as a result of the Foreword, to expect 
something like the hugeness of vision mentioned above, 
one has to make a serious readjustment, at least in the 
first reading. Moreover, the Foreword overstresses the 
Canadian element. Gustafson’s strength here is the 
simple distillation of personal observation and experi- 
ence into a subtle presentation of human emotion and 
existence in nature. The best poems are not, in spite of 
At Moraine Lake, concerned with national landscape 
and national identity. 

When he is best, in poems like Contrary to the Gran- 
deur of God, Into the Tonquin Valley, and On Mount 
Revelstoke, he is, as I have said above, involved in com- 
ment about man in nature. The setting serves to sharpen 
consciousness and is ultimately almost the creation of 
consciousness. 

As poetic description much is good, but it is not what 
the Foreword hopes it is. Occasionally, in a diction 
which has become familiar in the poetry of Earle Birney, 
Gustafson’s verse doesn’t come up to Birney’s best. The 
method, for instance, of At Takkakaw Falls cannot but 
put the reader in mind of Birney’s terseness and eco- 
nomical beauty in a poem of almost the same name. 
But Birney’s poem is a good deal more successful in 
those respects. And the comment of the speaker in 
Gustafson’s poem doesn’t retrieve it from the compari- 
son. 

But, even so, Rocky Mountain Poems is a happy ex- 
perience. At a time when there is a deluge of writing 
in the country, sending poets running under each other’s 
umbrellas, Mr. ri remains admirably inde- 
pendent in his muse. He bows neither in the direction 
of the “Outhouse School” and its acrid verse, nor the 
archetypal school at present so passionately dying of a 
rose in academic pain, nor the earthy school which 
seems intent upon furrowing the Freudian complexities 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
SPEECHES OF ANGUS L. MACDONALD $5.50 
These speeches demonstrate his outstanding gift for handling the 
poet’s tools, words; and his skill in shaping from them glorious 
pessagus of prose which bear the mark of a strong, warm person- 
ity. 


THE TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID 
By Norman Phillips $4.50 
Norman Phillips, foreign news editor of the Toronto Star, was on 

d a plane bound for Johannesburgh immediately following 
the ae gow massacre. His report of the situation contained in 
this book, will give every reader a deeper insight into South 
African problems. 





J. M. DENT & SONS 
THE SHAPING OF POST WAR GERMANY 
By Edgar McInnis, Richard Hiscocks, 
Robert Spencer $3.50 
The future of Western Europe, politically, economically and 
spiritually, is closely involved with the future of Germany. Here 
is a book by three experts that will help the general reader thread 
his way through the tangled web of the last fifteen years. 
RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE 
By Wright Miller $5.09 
The Russians are often found particularly likeable by strangers 
from English-speaking nations, The author writes about them, not 
primarily as victims of Communism, but as interesting people 
different from ourselves. 
AND WHAT DO YOU DO? 
By Mavor Moore $1.50 
Canada’s “Jack-of-all-Entertainment” here writes short humorous 
and satirical verses about occupations to which modern man is 
heir. Haro of the London Observer decorates the book with his 
inimitable sketches, 0 
McCLELLAND & STEWART LIMITED 

MACLEAN’S CANADA, Portrait of a Country $8.50 
A treasury of lasting entertainnent—a portrait of Canada as seen 
by the finest authors, artists and photographers of the past and 
present. An ideal gift for friends at home and friends abroad 
64 pp. illustrations, 27 in full color. 
ADVENTURES OF A COLUMNIST 
By Pierre Berton $5.00 
The best, most amusing, controversial and outrageous columns of 
the well known author and TV personality plus his stories of why 
they were written and how received. It adds up to an amusing 
picture of the life of a daily columnist and delightful reading. 
ORDEAL BY ICE 
By Farley Mowat $6.00 
The dramatic adventure of Arctic exploration by sea taken from 
the accounts of the heroic explorers themselves, “An altogether 
—" glimpse of civilized man in the world’s most uncivilized 
and, 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
THE TORCH 
By Wilder Penfield $5.00 
The story of Hippocrates, Father of Medicine, by the world 
famous neuro-surgeon and author of No Other Gods. “An excellent 

. . .. a story that is both moving and suspenseful.” N.Y. 

Times Book Review. 








THOMAS ALLEN 

YOUSUF KARSH AND JOHN FISHER 

SEE CANADA $6.50 
This latest collection of photographs by Yousuf Karsh with com- 
mentary by John Fisher takes the reacler on a memorable tour of 
the Dominion from historic Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. 
Mr. Karsh has captured the personality and character of the 
people and places with his incomparable lens, in a manner. which 
will make this book a collector’s item. An ideal Christraas gift for 
omens, on your list and especially those friends living outside of 

anada. 
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of simple farmboys. He is himself, and in him we recog- 
nize a poet with almost thirty years of practice behind 
him. If he sees with different eyes than the newer poets, 
that is perhaps good both ways. 


I have refrained from quoting much here because the 
poems need to be read through, and together, in order 
to give up a real sense of their worth. As the poet says, 
“On mountains /One does not try out metaphors,” and 
it is the cumulative, considered feeling of the poems that 
is good, not patches or parts. Where the poetry is not 
large, it has enough subtlety of insight and mastery of 
technique to arouse admiration. Where it is large, the 
poet manages to break through the business of poetry 
to the kind of boundlessly suggestive statement that is 
best when most untranslatable into prose. 


Rosin MATHEWS 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CANADIAN EDUCA- 
TION: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY: C. B. Sissons; 
Ryerson, Toronto; pp. x, 414; $6.50. 


For seven of the past ten years I have been explaining 
Canada through its history first to Australians and then 
to Americans. Students in both Australia and the United 
States experience considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing the various Canadian attempts to reconcile the claims 
of church and state in tax-supported education because 
in their countries the educational policy epitomized in 
the slogan “free, compulsory, and secular” has formally 
triumphed. Their problem has been intensified in the 
past by the absence of any comprehensive survey of the 
theme. It is this lacuna in Canadian historical literature 
which Dr. Sissons’ new book has so ably filled. 


The book consists of ten essays of varying lengths 
each devoted to a province. In each the author traces 
historically the evolution of its present modus vivendi 
concerning the recognition of sectarianism within the 
tax-supported school system. The extreme solutions are 
to be found in the westernmost and easternmost of the 
provinces. British Columbia so far has escaped many of 
the controversies common east of the Rockies by adopt- 
ing a thoroughly secular approach which includes the 
statutory prohibition of clergymen serving as Superin- 
tendent of Education, district superintendents of schools, 
school trustees, or teachers in the public school system. 
(Here is a discriminated minority group who, appar- 
ently, have not as yet aroused the interest of any civic 
liberties association.) In Newfoundland, on the other 
hand, there are four superintendents of education, nomi- 
nated by the appropriate ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and the United Churches and 
the Salvation Army respectively, each running a thor- 
oughly denominational but tax-supported school system. 
In the other eight provinces segregation between Roman 
Catholics and the remainder of the community is or has 
been (in the case of Manitoba) practised in at least the 
elementary grades. The extent of the segregation differs 
from province to province as does the presence or ab- 
sence of legal sanction for the practice. 


The professor emeritus of ancient history of Victoria 
College, Toronto, devotes a third of his text to his chap- 
ter on Ontario. This imbalance can be explained in part 
by the fact that his research interests since his publica- 
tion in 1917 of Bilingual Schools in Canada have focused 
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THOMAS ALLEN (Continued) 





story deserving a promi- 
= place in any man’ Christmas 
ift. 





HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 

DON’T TELL ALFRED ‘ 

By Nancy Mitford $3.50 
Devotées of The Pursuit of Love and Love in a Cold Climate will 
rejoice to learn that many of their favorite characters are here 
again, foregathered at the British Embassy in Paris, as delightful 
and eccentric as ever. Life in the Faubourg St Honoré, as Miss 
Mitford depicts it, is rich and riotous. 


THE WHITE NILE 

By Alan Moorehead 

Among the heroic annals of exploration the discovery 
sources of the Nile stands out 

Livingstone, Stanley, Gordon, Kitchener, are woven into 
saree story in which so much happened in so short a time. 
Illustrated. 





COLLINS 
WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW 
By David Walker $3.95 
“The theme of David Walker’s book is the whole of Canada and 
the Canadian dream .. . the most vibrant, vital and visionary 
novel yet published about post-war Canada.”—Arnold Edinbor- 
ough, Saturday Night. 


THE SIGN OF THE FISH 
By Peter Quennell $4.50 





(MICHAEL JOSEPH-PERPETUA) 

RUSSIA FOR BEGINNERS 

(By Rocking Chair Across Russia) 

By Ronald Searle and Alex Atkinson $4.50 
Since it has become fashionable to penetrate the Iron Curtain and 
return with The Truth About Russia the authors of U.S.A. for 
Beginners realized that they owed it to their public not to go to 
the Soviet Union. As a result they have produced the definitive 
work on Russia Today, a book which no student of the world 
situation can afford to miss. Illustrated. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 

THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD, Vol. 1, 1939-44 
By J. W. Pickersgill $11.50 
The amazing record of King’s leadership of Canada during war 
years as confided to his private diary, linked into continuous nar- 
rative by Mr. Pickersgill. “For anybody interested in how ‘they’— 
the mysterious ‘they’ we refer to when we talk about our govern- 
—— a this book is an education.” Vancouver Province. 
728 pages. 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE TO SCIENCE 
By Isaac Asimov $15.00 
A tok nee  ccieos Stills tats a Oe 
cutboment of a datecbes dare: Wien oe bo eatepel We Gir iam 
deas, highlights develop- 


discoveries for 
volumes. 
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on that province—Egerton Ryerson, his Life and Letters 
(2v., 1937, 1947) and A History of Victoria University 
(1952). In part it is a proper recognition of the import- 
ance to the national Canadian scene (at least) of the 
compromise worked out in Ontario, a compromise which 
pom < on voluntary segregation with effective state 
supervision of teacher training, instruction, and cur- 
riculum. Another reason may be the greater availability 
of published material relating to Ontarian educational 
history. The author apparently has neglected the thesis 
material available on educational developments in some 
of the other provinces. 


Although responsible Roman Catholic reviewers have 
commented upon the objectivity of his treatment of the 
separate school issue, Sissons leaves his readers in no 
doubt that he believes that the segregation of students 
by their denominational affiliation is, in the words of the 
dust jacket, “wrong, divisive, even disruptive.” He shows 
that the privilege of establishing separate school dis- 
tricts in Ontario originated as a concession to individual 
parents with sensitive consciences, not as a right ex- 
tended to an entire communion, although the Roman 
Catholic clergy on the whole have been more united 
than their laity in pressing for such schools. He demon- 
strates the inconveniences inherent in a separate school 
system where taxes on real estate provide a major source 
of school revenue—a condition prevailing in all prov- 
inces save Newfoundland. He discusses the difficulties 
experienced in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
obtaining a mutually satisfactory distribution of such 
taxes paid by joint-stock corporations. The problems 
peculiar to the Quebec system, which normally assumes 
that all students are Roman Catholics or Protestants, 


are illustrated by the plight of Ppa children in the 


earlier years of the century, and more recently by Je- 


hovah’s Witnesses. 


The author’s basic, though implied, concern appears 
to be not with these and other practical considerations, 
important as they are, but with the infringement of the 
ideal of the common school as a training ground for 
common citizenship. Possibly most of the readers of 
these pages also subscribe to this great ideal of the nine- 
teenth century. A question which has arisen in my mind 
from a perusal of this book and observations of the more 
radical application of the doctrine of separation of 
church and state in other countries is whether the doc- 
trine is as practical in today’s religiously more hetero- 
geneous society as it was when — ly propounded. 
Practically all early advocates of the common schools 
agreed that a sa object of education was the in- 
culcation of morality based upon the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. In those days our society was almost entirely 
trinitarian Christian. If concern over giving offense to 
other groups bars what was to be a central theme of 
total education from the schools what is to replace it? 
South of the border the rather unsatisfactory answer 
sometimes has been the secular religion of the Patrick 
Henry brand of patriotism. It is significant that in both 
Australia and the United States opposition to the uni- 
versal application of the doctrine of separation of church 
and state in education is becoming apparent and some 
interest is being shown in the Canadian compromises. 


Dr. Sissons’ interesting book might find a geographic- 
ally wider audience than its author expected. 
K. A. MacKirpy 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS (Continued) 
CANADIAN DUALISM 
LA DUALITE CANADIENNE 
Edited by Mason Wade $8.50 
A study in bi-cultural relations includes essays by leading French 
and English Canadian writers, each in his own language. The his- 
tory of French and English Canada, past and present, economics, 
politics, labor, sociology, law, demography, minority groups, are 
the themes. 452 pages. 
WINTER SUN 
By Margaret Avison $2.50 
“This is a voice worth waiting to hear; that it is also a Canadian 
voice is gratifying, but perhaps in the long run irrelevant, for 
Miss Avison’s verse has a real touch of the universal.” The Van- 
couver Sun. Fifty-four outstanding poems, published in one vol- 
ume for the first time. 96 pages. 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION 

By Frank MacKinnon $4.75 
A stimulating, vigorous study of the public school system by an 
eminent Canadian political scientist and educator. The Montreal 
Star in a review of this book says, “It should be required reading 
for everyone with any interest in public affairs.” 180 pages. 
THE PRESIDENCY: Crisis and Regeneration 

By Herman Finer $6.95 


Many Americans now ask themselves “Is any one man capable of 
meeting the demands of Presidency?” This is the challenging 
theme of Mr. Finer’s penetrating and timely book which centres 
round his proposal for a very thorough twentieth-century regen- 
eration of the Presidency. 400 pages. 

S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 
LLOYD GEORGE 
By Richard Lloyd George $4.75 
Here is biography “in the round” written with wisdom and humor. 
Lloyd George is portrayed by one who loved him, feared him and 
suffered through him. 
THE HERITAGE OF MAN 
By Goldwin Smith $13.75 
A genuine survey of world history from earliest times to the pres- 
ent. The emphasis is on Man—his achievements and failures. The 
author was born and educated in Canada. Illustrated. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By Kenneth Grahame $5.00 
A new deluxe edition in large format. There are eight new color 
plates by Ernest Shepard in addition to his original line drawings. 
THEREFORE BE BOLD 
By Herbert Gold $4.50 
A vivid, headlong and wildly funny novel about growing up in a 
big Midwestern city by one of the most gifted of post-war genera- 
tion novelists. 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THEORY OF FILM 
The Redemption of Physical Reality 
By Siegfreid Kracauer $10.00 
This book, by the author of From Caligari to Hitler, is the most 
important study yet written on the film. It is based upon the as- 
sumption that film is an outgrowth of photography, and, like that 
pos eo that its major function is to depict the world about us as 
it actually exists. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY 
From Earliest Times to A.D. 1900 
By T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Williams $7.75 


Although this owes much to the five-volume History of Technol- 
ogy, it is in no sense an abridgement. A new approach has been 
made to the subject, and this book is as much a technological his- 
tory as a peters. of technology. It is illustrated with 353 text- 
figures and a -tone frontispiece. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (Continued) 
The Autobiography of a Chinese Artist 
By Shen Fu $3.25 
This book, translated by Shirley M. Black, has long been a classic 
in China. Shen Fu lived from 1763 to 1809. Never able to make 
a living from his painting, he was miserably poor for most of his 
life. He was sustained by the devotion of his wife, which he mov- 
ingly commemorates in this enchanting autobiography. 


BOARD AND TABLE GAMES 
From Many Civilizations 
By R. C. Bell $4.25 
The oldest of the ninety-one games described in this fascinating 
book was played some 5,000 years ago, the latest by troops in 
the last war. This fascinating and unusual book, which describes 
the rules and methods of play, origins and history of the world’s 
best games, is illustrated with 200 text-figures and plates. 

THE RYERSON PRESS 
MIRROR OF CANADA 
Compiled by the Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society $8.50 
This de luxe volume of magnificent ge a ts offers a living 
portrait of Canada from coast to coast. uding nineteen pages 
of full color illustrations, Mirror of Canada gives vivid testimony 
to the human wealth of our nation as well as portraying our rich 
and burgeoning resources. 


A CANADIAN ERRANT 
By James P. Manion 

Edited by Guy Sylvestre 

A Canadian Trade Commissioner for twenty-five years, Mr. Man- 
ion gives an absorbing account of his activities in nations through- 
out the world. An experienced journalist and keen observer, Mr. 
Manion is the first Canadian liaison officer to describe the business 
and social aspects of his work. 


MY OTHER ISLANDS 

By Evelyn Richardson $4.50 
The author of the favorite Canadian classic, We Keep A Light, 
now tells, in magic words, of other Nova Scotian Islands she has 
known and loved. This is a nostalgic tale, full of the charm of a 
bygone era—mirrored against a background of boats and wharves, 
sparkling seas and shimmering harbors. Illustrated. 


HIDDEN FOR 1000 DAYS 

By Sara Veffer as told to Ray Sonin $3.95 
This is the incredible true story of a Dutch-Jewish family of eight 
who survived the Nazi occupation of Holland by hiding in one 
tiny room for almost three years. The Veffers now live safely in 
Toronto. “. . . just as dramatic as Anne Frank’s account.” Toronto 
Telegram. 

THE TIMELESS ISLAND AND OTHER STORIES 
By H. R. Percy $3.50 
A brilliant new Canadian writer here makes his debut as a book 
author. These stories display the full range of Lieutenant Percy's 
literary talent—running the gamut of the story-teller’s art from 
tales of the supernatural to simple narratives that catch the pathos 
of everyday life. 


THE SPLIT IN THE SKY 

By Jessie L. Beattie $4.95 
Today, among the Six Nations Indians, there is a rebirth of Iro- 
quoian nationalism. This compassionate and understanding novel 
offers a chronicle of these people—a once proud and heroic race 
— are struggling bravely against wasting tribal virtues and alien 
traditions. 


TAYLOR STATTEN 

By C. A. M. Edwards $5.00 
¥or decades the name Taylor Statten meant friendship, co-opera- 
tion and personal inspiration to hundreds of Canadian boys, To 
those who knew him this pioneer in camping and recreation for 
youth was an unforgettable individual. Mr. Edwards attempts to 
capture here the essence of this great Canadian. Illustrated. 








$5.00 
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THE FALL AND RISE OF ALFRIED KRUPP: Gordon 
Young; British Book Service; pp. 178; $5.00. 

In 1948 Alfried Krupp, head of the industrial empire 
of Krupps of Essen, and reputedly the richest man in 
Europe, was convicted before a United States court of 
“slavery and plunder” and sentenced to twelve years im- 
prisonment. After serving only three years he was re- 
leased by the U.S. authorities, and the order confiscating 
his property rescinded. 

Alfried was born in 1907 to Bertha (née Krupp) of 
Big Bertha fame and Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach, 
who allied himself with Hitler in the Thirties and suc- 
cessfully du Europe and the U.S. in the vital early 
stages of the German arms program. He took over 
Krupps, then employing women and children as slave 
labor, as his personal property in 1943. After his trial 
at Nuremburg he was imprisoned in Landsberg fortress, 
and many of the factories which had survived the bomb- 
ings were dismantled. On his premature release, which 
caused a world-wide outcry, he immediately set in train 
negotiations to regain control of Krupps. In 1953 he 
agreed to dispose of his coal and steel holdings worth 
about £25,000,000—an undertaking which has not been 
carried out. 

Meanwhile, in company with a brilliant new ally, 
Berthold Beitz (who says he could never pass a psycho- 
logical test), Krupp has carried out a vast reorganiza- 
tion. Today, the penniless prisoner with the steely smile 
is a billionaire. With 100,000 employees, Krupps is 
probably the largest proprietorship in the world; cer- 
tainly its agents are everywhere, including Canada, ag- 
gressively competing for world trade. The American 
officer who arrested Krupp with an “O.K. Bud, you're the 
guy we want” must now think “How times have 
changed.” The reader of this well-organized and lucid 
account of the man and his methods cannot but agree. 

New A. MacpoucaLi 


MATURING MEANS PERHAPS 


Maturing means perhaps 
Burying questions, 
Shunning answers; 
Watching the steps 

Of dancers 

Hurryin, 

Across the screens. 


To go home together 
With all the others 
After the show; 
Discussing the weather 
And a thousand 

Little bothers 

And Mrs. so and so. 


To discuss seriously 
Whether the walls 
Had better be 
Painted cream or buff; 
Whether two or three 
Reproductions 

In the Hall 


Are enough. 
Antony Frisch 
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